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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the surface at any rate quiet has been restored in 
Portugal sooner than might have been expected. But 
it would be folly to assume that all is right again. 
Ill deeds, no doubt, are soon forgotten, but their effect 
remains. It seems clear now that these murders were 
the outcome of a republican plot; they were delibe- 
rately political, not ‘‘anarchist”, crimes. Several 
detailed accounts of a republican plot have been given 
in the papers ; with suggestions that the murders were 
hatched in revenge for the discovery by the Government 
of a former plot. Meantime concession and ‘‘ concilia- 
tion” is the order of the day. The Parliamentary gang 
is to resume the old game; extinguished newspapers 
are reappearing ; mutineers and prisoners of various 
sorts are being amnestied. All this may be purchasing 
peace for the moment; but it is obviously rewarding 
and setting a premium on violence and crime ; a trans- 
parent concession to fear. Those who want a change 
in the political régime will know what to do in future. 
No blame of course to King Manuel, poor lad, he can 
only do what he is told. 


While the Ambassadors are still painfully discussing 
with the Sultan the question of Macedonian reforms, 
their peace has been disturbed by a disclosure that 
Baron von Aehrenthal has obtained from the Sultan 
an lIradé for surveying a railway to be made by 
Austria-Hungary to Novi Bazar. This is not altogether 
pleasing to Russia and France, and its consequences 
may be the end of the understanding upon which Russia 
and Austria-Hungary have so long acted in the Balkans. 
It raises suspicions amongst the Powers, and this can 
only prejudice reform in Macedonia, which may be 


the very object of the Sultan’s grant of the Iradé. 
Baron von Aehrenthal has made a statement in the 
Austrian Delegation that this is an economic question 
and has nothing to do with the status quo in Turkey. 
He hoped that the alarm in Russia would quickly die 
down, as what had been done could not affect the rela- 
tions of Austria-Hungary with Russia. Baron von 
Aehrenthal’s statements do not explain the circum- 
stances in which the Iradé was obtained without the 
knowledge of the other Powers. There is probably a 
good deal more to come. 


It is very likely true that the Zakka Khels have by 
their raids deliberately invited the Indian Government to 
send a punitive expedition into the Bazar Valley. Their 
young men want a row. Mr. Morley stated in answer 
to a question that since October last they have been 
guilty of at least eleven raids, involving loss of both 
life and property. As lately these attacks have become 
more frequent and more daring, the Indian Government 
was reluctantly driven to the conclusion that military 
measures were essential. The Zakka Khels are a 
scattered tribe numbering it is estimated no more than 
four thousand all told. Some seven thousand men 
under Sir James Willcocks are being despatched against 
them. We are glad Lord Kitchener sticks to his plan 
of keeping out the newspaper correspondent. 


Sounds of pain came from Nationalist and ‘‘ad- 
vanced ” Radical benches on Tuesday when Mr. Morley 
answered questions about the expedition. Mr. Morley 
does these things so firmly that people may well wonder 
whether after all there is of necessity any difference 
between the Tory way and the Liberal way of adminis- 
tration. At any rate he answered questions about the 
‘*punitive expedition” just as, say, Lord Salisbury 
might have answered them. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the expedition, and the expedition 
must continue.” To Mr. Lupton’s query whether the 
Government would instruct the officers that the women 
and children were not ‘‘to be turned out into the 
roads”, Mr. Morley did not deigna reply. Mr. Lupton 
might as well have asked for a promise that the 
Zakka Khel women and children should not be vac- 
cinated. 
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India and indeed the whole Empire may be thankful | 


that death waited long enough to allow General Sir 
Richard Strachey to complete his public service. His 
work for his country was done. Few men have done 
more and none better. The public little realise how 
great were Sir Richard Strachey’s services; for he 
hated advertisement and was content to do his work 
untrumpeted and unobserved. He put doing before 
making speeches and writing articles, as an admini- 
strator in his position should do. Hence he has not 
been taken as so big a person as others really insigni- 
ficant in comparison. 


The honours of the debate on the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, which ended on Monday, were all to Lord 
Curzon. He was not the only ‘‘star”; far from 
it; other experts and other great names came on 
for their turn—Lord Cromer, Lord Sanderson, Lord 
Lansdowne, but not Lord Rosebery—indeed, the whole 
debate shone with ‘‘ bright particulars”. Yet none had 
so much that was interesting to say, and certainly none 
said it half so well, as Lord Curzon. Lord Fitzmaurice 
and Lord Crewe for the Government were plainly over- 
matched, and they evidently felt it. The Convention 
found its best apologists on the cross benches, unless 
it were in Lord Lansdowne himself, who would bless 
the arrangement but found it very difficult todo. Ata 
touch of specific fact, general approval was shivered. 
When an advocate is reduced to admitting that he 
cannot establish his case in detail, and says it must be 
judged on its spirit, you know what sort of a case he 
has. Most of the speakers that approved of the Con- 
vention in its spirit condemned it expressly in detail. 
The truth, no doubt, is that in their anxiety to get an 
agreement at all the Government gave away far more 
than they originally intended to do. This country 
has surrendered tangible interests and got in return a 
nebulous ‘‘ good understanding ’”’, an asset about as 
easily realised as Mr. Kruger’s ‘‘ moral and intellectual 
damage”. 


When Lord Fitzmaurice spoke about ‘‘the mini- 
mising policy” in Tibet, may he not have been think- 
ing of cattle-driving in Ireland and the attitude of 
the Government in the matter? Now here truly is a 
minimising policy. During the debate on Irish law 
charges on Tuesday Mr. Birrell carefully defined cattle- 
driving as ‘‘not predatory”—only ‘‘ intimidatory ” ; 
and he added the pet adjective for the crime-—‘‘ repre- 
hensible”. It is obvious indeed that cattle-driving is 
not predatory. If the cattle-drivers meant to steal the 
beasts, would they whack them lustily with the hazel 
beforehand and drive them till they are footsore and 
dead-beat ? Therefore cattle-driving is not cattle-lifting. 
Which of the two is the more ‘‘ reprehensible” is not 
easy to determine. The idea in driving is to get the 
lands, whereas the idea in lifting is to get the beasts. 


Men will do a great deal for their politics. They will 
be fleeced for the cause; will live sad days and nights 
in Parliament. But the idea that a man will try to 
blow up his own house with a bomb in order to put his 
political opponents in the wrong is too fantastic. Yet 
to what else in the world do the hints and suggestions 
about Lord Ashtown by the Nationalists in Parliament 
this week amount to? Sir Edward Carson applied 
some fierce terms to these innuendoes and Mr. Balfour 
spoke very sternly too. It is certainly hard to find too 
drastic a word to apply to such wicked hints persisted 
in. They may be a sort of jest, but it is ill jesting. 


The Prime Minister took on a very subdued manner 
on Wednesday when he brought forward his plan 
for rushing his two Scottish Land Bills through the 
Commons. The Lower House is to be garrotted 
because the Upper House threw out the Government’s 
Scottish measures last session. It seems a curious 
plan, the more so when the Prime Minister goes out 
of his way to compliment Lord Lansdowne, who slew 
these same measures. But of course the Government 
is in this difficulty—it cannot rage against the House 
of Lords very well at the moment, seeing that it did 
not venture to put its programme against the Lords into 
the King’s Speech. The Prime Minister insists that 
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the Scotch Land Bill is still warmly welcomed in Scot- 
land. Herehe is quiteright. It proposes substantially 
to benefit one class of people at the cost of another 
class ; and the class which rightly or wrongly expects— 
wrongly expects, Lord Rosebery will probably say—to 
be benefited approves of the Bill. 


Mr. Balfour had no need to be so diplomatically 
humane as the Prime Minister, and he hit well home. 
His view is that the Government do not want their 
Scotch Bills to pass into law, they merely want to stir 
up poison against the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith 
was really so angry at this charge that we are inclined 
to think he at any rate is guiltless. Indeed he 
has never, it is well known, been one of the revolu- 
tionists: he ran upthe red flag against the Lords with 
reluctance. But does he know the temper and animus 
of the great body of the Liberals so little that he 
believes they love the Scotch Land Bill for its own dear 
sake? Inthe smoking-room of the National Liberal 
Club he might hear another tale. There, if anywhere, 
is preached the true gospel of Radicalism. Every 
member of the Government—who wishes to be in touch 
with ‘*‘ The People ’’—ought to go thither once a week. 


Ministers seem convinced that the whole of the land 
programme for Scotland, as well as England, is a 
glorious success, because there have been applications 
for a hundred and thirty-six square miles of small 
holdings, or whatever the exact figure may be. Lord 
Carrington’s remarks in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday showed this afresh. They cannot see 
that the quantity of applications is absolutely no sign 
of whether or not small holdings are likely to pay. 
Out of some of the holdings a living will no doubt be 
wrung, but thousands will go to the wall—may it not 
be the wall of the workhouse! Lord Carrington is an 
enthusiast. His income comes out of the land, he 
says. Yes—but he has more than five acres and a 
cow. It is doubtful whether there is a single member 
of the Government who could keep alive on the profits 
from a small holding—or one on the Opposition front 
bench for the matter of that. Let Mr. Burns try a 
small holding for a year or two. He will long for his 
sup of soup on the Embankment then. 


The pantechnicon ruse of the suffragettes was not a 
good one, for the police know it well, and closed the 
doors at S. Stephen’s before a single woman could get 
in. But of course the funny writers were delighted, and 
once more that old wooden-horse business is trotted 
out. It wili probably never be put to grass, being like 
Tithonus immortal, though utterly worn out and weari- 
some. The number of women who are going to 
prison for the sake of the franchise is really getting 
past ajoke. At the present rate the expense will soon 
be considerable. A majority of the prisoners appear to 
be in the thirties, and the collection includes women of 
various classes and occupations. 


The South Leeds election will do. We have very 
nearly got back to 1900. If we can do that all over 
the country, we need not complain. In 1906 the 
Unionist was a bad third on the poll; he is nowa good 
second. The Unionist vote is not far from three 
thousand more, the Liberal vote nearly a thousand less. 
No doubt the Government will be very thankful to have 
got their man in at all; but their joy will surely be 
chastened. South Leeds has returned a Liberal at 
every election since the constituency was created. So 
it is hardly matter for Liberal pzans that they have 
only just escaped defeat. The Labour factor is difficult 
to estimate; but there is no reason to think a Labour 
candidate draws more from Liberals than from Con- 
servatives. 


After the general rush of mourners we hope we are 
not too late to shed a tear over the passing of the 
‘*Tribune”. It was a clean paper—scrupulously. It 
sifted the advertisements with care. It was edited by 
a most competent and active journalist in Mr. Pryor. 
But the Liberal party would not ‘‘makeit hum”. The 
truth is party men are not very faithful to party organs. 
We remember being severely reproached by a former 
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ruler of the ‘‘ Globe ” who saw us buy a ‘‘ Westminster ”. 
‘*How”, he exclaimed with very heartfelt indignation, 
‘‘are Conservative papers to live if you men support 
the Liberal ones? It’s all wrong.” There is reason 
to believe that the ‘‘Tribune” would not have dis- 
tributed its £250,000 odd, if Liberals had bought it 
more often instead of buying the ‘‘ Daily Mail”. 


Nationalisation of the railways is a project which 
any Government would be wary about encouraging at 
present when there is so much talk about socialism. 
Mr. Hardy’s resolution on Tuesday proposed an inquiry 
into this mode of settling the questions between the 
companies and the public, and it was a call to arms 
both for Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Perks—two very 
different types of politicians. The question of State 
ownership has been open ever since the railways began. 
The Duke of Wellington was in favour of it ; and in 1844 
the resumption of the ownership of the railways by the 
State was a possibility suggested by a Committee 
and embodied by the Act of that year. The last Com- 
mittee that inquired into the relation of the State and 
the railways, that of 1865, also inquired into the 
desirability of State purchase, and merely reported that 
it was not expedient to put the Act of 1844 into opera- 
tion. In our time the question comes up again, and, 
whatever may be the feeling against nationalisation, 
some further definition of the relations of the railways 
to the State can hardly be avoided. 


Mr. Lloyd George holds the balance fairly between 
the companies and the public. The companies are in 
difficulties, but he will not join in the unreasonable 
charges that are made against them. He is obviously 
quite right in asserting that competition has broken 
down and the companies cannot live under it. They 
are beginning to take refuge in amalgamations and co- 
operative agreements. This is the new phase of the 
railway system on which we have entered; and is it 
possible to say that in these circumstances the dangers 
associated with monopolies are remote? Mr. Lloyd 
George accepted the inquiry in the form, whether the 
difficulties could be met by any change in the relations 
of the State to the railways: the terms of the inquiry 
of 1865. It is not at all likely that there will be any 
recommendation of nationalisation; but even if there 
were we should regard it purely as a business proposi- 
tion with the successful example of Germany and Russia 
before us. Its connexion with socialism is of the 
remotest. 


There is no dispute as to the need for the Children’s 
Bill which has been introduced by the Government. 
All parties will co-operate in passing it, and it will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the law for the protection of 
children. The making of profit out of destitute and 
abandoned children, either in baby farms or their pre- 
tended adoption for money or by bogus charitable 
institutions is responsible for much cruelty and for 
murder. There is a question whether there should be 
inspection of homes where one child is taken as there 
is already of ‘‘ baby farms”. A Select Committee is to 
inquire into this while the Bill is in progress. The ques- 
tion of children in public-houses is to be dealt with in the 
Licensing Bill. The care of vagrant children wandering 
with their parents who at present escape the Compul- 
sory Clauses of the Education Acts is a difficult one. 
It can probably be treated satisfactorily only by taking 
them from their parents; and this the Bill does not 
propose to do. Every year sixteen hundred children 
are overlain either through negligence or drunkenness, 
and as many are burnt or scalded to death. These 
cases are rightly to be treated as offences ; but many 
of them are really wilful murders particularly difficult of 
proof. 


The most interesting provisions of the Bill are those 
for the establishment of children’s courts and the 
prevention of smoking by children. Under sixteen 
no children are to be committed to prison, and no 
tobacco or cigarettes are to be sold to youtiis under that 
age. With some exceptions it is quite mischievous to 
punish children’s offences under the ordinary criminal 
law. Experience in certain towns has shown that 


children’s courts, with a children’s magistrate, special 
houses of detention and custodians, ought to be esta- 
blished everywhere, and this the Bill provides shall be 
done. It leaves untouched several important cases 
where the law has a responsibility towards children, but 
it is on the whole a considerable advance towards a 
satisfactory children’s code. 


If Mr. Haldane is seeking to make economies at 
the expense of the Army to help his pet territorial 
scheme, the new Army Order defining the future of 
the regimental depts fits in with the plan very well. 
We are now told that from 1 April the existing 
commanders of districts in Great Britain will assume 
command of the territorial divisions ; whilst the com- 
mand of grouped regimental districts will devolve on 
the colonels now in charge of record offices. The latter, 
styled O.C. districts, will henceforth combine the duties 
of the existing Brigadier-Generals commanding grouped 
districts with their own work. They will however 
receive no higher pay, and will not be appointed 
Brigadier-Generals. They will nevertheless become 
Inspecting Officers of the depéts, and of the militia or 
special reserve battalions in the grouped districts—in 
some cases comprising five counties. Putting aside 
the matter of pay, there can be no question that these 
officers should be Brigadier-Generals. Otherwise they 
cannot have the requisite weight and prestige where- 
with to carry out their important duties. But by with- 
holding the rank of brigadier, a certain sum will be 
saved for the benefit of the Territorial Army. Starve 
the real army to feed the sham ! 


A sharp attack on Mr. Deakin’s defence policy by 
Mr. G. H. Reid, the leader of the Opposition in 
Australia, at least settles the report that he had con- 
sented to become the Commonwealth High Commis- 
sioner in London. Mr. Reid has a strong case. The 
withdrawal by the Australians of their none too generous 
contribution to the Imperial Navy is in any case 
bad policy and destructive of all ideas of unity in 
imperial strategy. But Mr. Reid goes further. He 
declares that the attitude taken up by Mr. Deakin and 
his colleagues is humiliating to Australia. Great Britain, 
he said, has done magnificently on her part, and 
Australia shows her appreciation by attempting to get 
back from the pockets of the British taxpayer the money 
already spent. Any reader of the Australian press will 
know that Mr. Reid has a considerable body of opinion 
on his side. It is curious that at a time when eco- 
nomically Great Britain and the Colonies are drawing 
more closely together the Australians should be 
abandoning a naval arrangement which served both 
local and imperial ends. 


Mr. John X. Merriman, in his first public utterance 
since he became Premier at the Cape, says he regards the 
recent elections as a mandate to assist a United South 
Africa and to adjust the finances of the country. Mr. 
Merriman has all his public life been too clever by 
half; he has been so many things in South Africa to 
sO many men that no one now entirely trusts him, if 
any one trusts him at all. United South Africa and so 
forth is all talk, merely preliminary to the inter-Colonial 
Conference. In his election speeches there was nothing 
to suggest that Mr. Merriman had any federal scheme 
in his head. He has been equally eloquent and equally 
vague in regard to the necessity for a strong Administra- 
tion which shall put the finances of the colony in order. 
How he proposes to tackle what is admittedly a very 
difficult task nobody knows, but he at least has the 
assurance that the members of the Jameson Government 
are prepared to support him in any measures giving 
promise of relief from present embarrassments. 


If Mr. Asquith and Mr. D. A. Thomas are not 
wholly political pachyderms, they must have read an open 
letter addressed to Mr. Thomas by Mr. R. L. Paxton 
with tingling skins. Mr. Paxton congratulates Mr. 
Thomas on his success in inducing Mr. Asquith to 
remove the threepence per pound preference granted 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain to unstemmed as against 
stemmed tobacco imported. The effect of the 
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duty had been to increase the quantity of crude 
tobacco requiring to be dealt with by British 
factories by 44,000,000 Ib. in three years. Mr. 
Asquith only needed to discover, as he did with Mr. 
Thomas’ assistance, that the preference was in the 
interests of British enterprise to decide that it must be 
removed. Official returns show that this great Free 
Trade stroke has deprived British workers of the 
opportunity of continuing to strip the 44,000,c00 Ib. 
The business has gone back to the foreigner. Itis a 
neat little object-lesson, and Mr. Thomas is no doubt 
proud that he had a hand in this ‘‘ ruthless, relentless 
and remorseless vindication of Free Trade ”’. 


Twenty years’ penal servitude is a terrible sentence, 
but von Veltheim, or Kurze, as his real name is, is 
undoubtedly a desperado who must be prevented as 
well as punished. It is more than likely that after a 
short term he would have carried out his threats 
to murder Mr. Solomon Joel. He is of the same 
class of ruffian as the man who was recently sen- 
tenced with ‘‘ Chicago May” for shooting an associate 
in revenge. But though there is this much to be said 
for the sentence, we cannot but have serious misgivings 
as to such long terms of penal servitude. If we are 
to prevent crime by shutting up men for life, the 
ordinary penal servitude system is not suitable for the 
purpose. As punishment merely no man ought to be 
in penal servitude so long; for prevention we need 
another system. Nor do we feel much confidence 
in Mr. Justice Phillimore’s discretion as a criminal 
judge in a case where a good deal of moral wickedness 
was proved against the prisoner outside the legal 
offence charged. 


Of Kurze’s guilt there can be no reasonable doubt. 
It was no idle fear of Mr. Solomon Joel that the letter in 
June of last year was a threat which would be actually 
executed. Similar letters had for sequel the shooting 
of Mr. Woolf Joel in 1898; and, though Kurze had 
been acquitted by a Boer jury, Mr. Joel had good 
reasons for seeing in Kurze the murderer of his brother. 
It matters very little whether Kurze had or had not 
what he considered good claims against the Barnato 
firm. His own story has nothing for it but his own 
statements, and no one would believe it. Revolutions 
however are not made with rose-water, and it may be 
that he had ‘‘ moral” claims, though they could not be 
enforced in the Courts. More probably still, now we 
have his career disclosed, he was simply a blackmailer 
who forced himself on the Joel brothers and shot Mr. 
Woolf Joel when he failed to extract money from him. 
With the colossal egoism of the criminal nature Kurze 
returned in 1907 to the plans of 1898 and boasted of his 
power to carry out his plans against Mr. Solomon Joel 
and escape here as he had done in South Africa. Mr. 
Joel had every reason for taking Kurze seriously, and 
he is fortunate in having extricated himself from such a 
perilous position. 


The name of Sir James Knowles, who died this 
week, recalls some interesting passages in ‘‘ literary 
journalism ” forty years or so ago. Knowles was an 
architect of some merit. Tennyson, meeting Knowles 
by chance one day, asked him casually to build a house 
on Blackdown, and the result was Aldworth—a place of 
refuge from ‘‘the cockneys who are running over my 
lane” at Farringford. Before he started ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century ” Knowles edited the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’, 
succeeding Alford, whose books have been strangely 
neglected of late years, though they are valuable 
intellectually and as literature as when he wrote them. 


So much has been said during the week, so much 
more written, in praise of Mr. George Meredith, that 
the best tribute to him is perhaps to say nothing. It is 
the tribute he would surely value most himself; how 
sick and sated he must be with appreciations of his 
own virtue! He does not need them now. Everyone 
knows, and now everyone says, that Mr. Meredith is a 
genius, and a supreme artist. There was a time when 
not everyone did know it, and when hardly anyone said 
it. But the SaturDAy REVIEW said it from the first, so 
we can now leave it to other harps, loftier or otherwise, 
to hymn his praise. 


LORD CURZON’S CHALLENGE OF THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


|S Anglo-Russian Convention comes out of the 
House of Lords sorely damaged. Not because 
it was assailed on party grounds, for it found apologists 
in all parts of the House, but because of its own 
defects. The debate was especially interesting as the 
occasion of the first important political speech which 
Lord Curzon has made since his return from India, 
a speech which shows that he has lost none of his 
command of clear thought and forcible expression. It 
is perhaps unfortunate for the authors of the Convention 
that on its first appearance in Parliament it had to 
encounter a critic who, besides his skill as a debater, 
is second to none as an authority on the problems of 
the East. Yet the Convention lost as much by the 
weakness of the defence as by the strength of the attack. 

The understanding with Russia extends over the triple 
zone of Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet, covering the 
whole line from the borders of China to the Turkish 
frontier ; and at every point, excepting one of doubtful 
value, the position of England has become weaker 
than it was before. In Persia the loss is greatest, 
though the surrender may not be so wanton as in 
Tibet. The sphere of influence assigned to Russia 
includes that part of the country which both com- 
mercially and politically is of the first importance. 
Moreover it has been so demarcated as to in- 
clude tracts where the interests and influence of 
England were predominant. It is true that conces- 
sions are maintained and British commerce is not 
excluded, but the history of Russian methods in these 
regions shows how illusory such safeguards may 
become. All the remaining territory that is worth 
having for purposes of trade or political influence in 
Persia is included in a neutral zone. Where British 
interests built up by generations of labour and sacrifice 
have hitherto been supreme England now, to use Lord 
Curzon’s words, is no better off than the latest new- 
comer. In fact she is worse off than Russia, whose 
control of trade centres and trade routes, now con- 
ceded for the first time, can be worked to her 
special advantage in the neutral zone. Worse, 
if possible, is the case of the British position in 
the Persian Gulf. It was and is a_ position of 
undisputed supremacy, the result of a century and 
more of unceasing toil and expenditure, which have 
made this home of piracy and danger to navigation as 
tranquil and safe as the Mediterranean and as free to 
the traffic of all nations. There is no mention whatever 
in the body of the Treaty of the Persian Gulf or of 
British rights therein. While the Russian position in the 
north, which is now extended to include the centre, is 
carefully defined, the British position in the south is 
relegated to a letter of our own Foreign Office, pub- 
lished with the agreement, and an unpublished letter 
by the Russian Minister, described as containing a 
vague admission that the Russian Government 
does not deny our position in the Gulf. To say the 
least of it, the position, in spite of all explanations, is 
weakened by the omission from the body of the Treaty. 

In return for these heavy losses Great Britain 
has received recognition of special influence in a 
sphere which for commercial purposes is comparatively 
valueless. Its sole importance lies in its strategic posi- 
tion along the frontiers of Afghanistan and Belu- 
chistan, and the possible routes which they offer 
for an invasion of India. This importance may 
easily be overrated. Such a line of advance could 
only become threatening if it had its basis on a 
railway connected with the Central Asiaticsystem. The 
character of the country presents the most serious 
obstacles to such a line. An easier approach lies 
open through Afghan territory by Khusk and Herat, 
or further East by the Cis-Oxus province and the 
passes of the Hindu Kush. Such considerations have 
not impossibly influenced the policy of Russia as to the 
Convention. Be it much or little, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that this strategic advantage is the sole 
and only set-off against the important concessions 
made by Great Britain at every other point. 

If the clauses which affect Afghanistan had merely 
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affirmed the present position, they might have passed 
without remark. But they carry certain new and 
dangerous conditions which may possibly involve us in 
trouble with the Amir. They authorise direct dealings 
between Russian and Afghan frontier officials, and may 
even admit the access of a Russian political officer to 
Kabul in the familiar guise of a commercial agent. 
We permit relations with Russia which do not exist 
with our own frontier officers, and recognise com- 
mercial advantages which may be greater than we our- 
selves enjoy. We open to Russia the markets of 
Afghanistan, while the commerce of Central Asia is 
closed against our own traders. It is scarcely a matter 
of surprise that the Amir’s assent, which is a necessary 
condition to these arrangements, is still wanting. He 
may naturally resent a procedure which has committed 
him without even the preliminary of a consultation, 
and an agreement which binds ourselves and him in 
various directions and yet leaves intact all the strategic 
preparations for an invasion of his dominions which 
Russia has made and continues to make up to his very 
borders. In return for all this Russia repeats for the 
twelfth time that Afghanistan is outside her sphere of 
influence. This acknowledgment the best informed 
and sanest of London Liberal papers counted as our 
greatest asset under the Convention, innocently be- 
lieving that the acknowledgment was now made by 
Russia for the first instead of for the twelfth time. 

Of the arrangements which affect Tibet it is only 
possible to say that they involve a gratuitous surrender 
of our position—the recognition of claims by Russia 
which have never before been advanced and the 
acceptance of an equality which is opposed to both 
the geographical position of the two countries and the 
diplomatic assurances of recent date. The Unionist 
Government had already let lapse to Tibet and China 
the most important results of the Lhasa campaign. 
The Liberal Government has now shared with Russia 
whatever was left, without a semblance of compensa- 
tory concession. As to Tibet we appear a spendthrift 
whose highest object is to squander a patrimony to win 
‘a spurious reputation for generosity. 

All these defects of the Convention are admitted, 
The sole defence is that we 
must regard the treaty as a whole, and find compensa- 
tion in the friendly spirit which it has established and 
the amicable settlement of difficulties which have been 
a constant cause of anxiety to us and a perpetual 
menace to the peace of both countries. The whole is 
more than the parts—which is impossible. No one will 
for a moment deny that the establishment of a full and 
friendly understanding with Russia on all points which 
have divided the two countries in Asia would be of the 
first importance. It would mark an historic epoch and 
realise what has long been the dream of our diplo- 
matists, avoided by Russian policy. All this is quite 
true. But to argue that any alteration in the attitude 
of Russia has been brought about by this Convention 
and on this ground to justify all its manifest defects and 
dangers is to confuse cause and effect. Any change in 
the policy of Russia has been wrought not by these 
concessions but by her own recent experiences both in 
the Far East and at home. An expansive policy is 
undesirable till she can set her house in order. Hence 
her new-found willingness to negotiate, and hence also 
an opportunity for our diplomacy to secure a reasonable 
‘settlement on the basis of mutual concessions. The 
British position the more wanted strengthening instead 
of weakening, that the Japanese checkmate to Russia 
in China may, perhaps must, divert Russian expansion 
in a direction more immediately affecting the British 
Empire. In the face of this one-sided arrangement 
proof is wanting that the opportunity has been taken. 
As a business transaction, which the Foreign Secretary 
‘has declared it to be, it is bad business. By the admission 
of its apologists its success for us will depend on the 
spirit in which it is worked and the good faith and 
honour of the other party. We are reminded of 
Grattan’s fine saying that when the security of one 
country depends on the honour of another, the latter 
may have much honour but the former can have no 
security. In the world of business an undertaking in 
which goodwill figures as a large asset in the balance 
sheet is one which prudent investors always avoid. 


THE TUG OF ARMAMENTS. 


| ‘THE chief value of the correspondence between Sir 

John Fisher and Mr. Garvin lies in the Admiralty 
admission that the ‘‘ Observer’s”’ statement of policy is 
accurate. We pass by Mr. Garvin’s naive account of 
‘*the sentiments of personal admiration I am_ well 
known to entertain towards you (Sir John Fisher)” ; 
and we forbear to wander in speculative conjecture 
as to the conversation Sir John Fisher and Mr. Garvin 
held concerning the latter’s subsequent pronouncement. 
For the public the value of the correspondence lies in 
the fact that, as the ‘‘ Observer” says, ‘* the accuracy 
of the whole statement is practically confirmed upon 
the highest authority”. The net result is that whereas 
in 1906 a representative of the Little Navy party in the 
House of Commons publicly boasted that ‘‘as those 
who supported retrenchment had the Sea Lords on 
their side, they meant to make the most of it”, so 
now their opponents are able to retort in kind, and 
like a wise general take stock of a new situation in 
which all Sir John Fisher’s friends, such as Mr. W. T. 
Stead, Lord Esher, and Mr. Garvin, have been stirred 
by a common impulse away from the Mansion House 
speech, which counselled going to sleep, to a state of the 
most alert activity. The policy of press inspiration has 
been in full swing in favour of cheeseparing economy for 
a long time past, and we have inside knowledge of the 
matter even to the extent of participating with Lord 
Esher in those wonderful secret documents to which 
he refers in a recent letter he has communicated to 
the press. ‘‘ Your soul”, said Count Cagliostro to the 
Prince Cardinal de Rohan, ‘‘is worthy of mine; you 
deserve to be made participator in all my secrets.” 
Far be it from us to reincarnate that wonderful pro- 
duct of the East, Cagliostro, who found ‘the favour 
of the Court to such a degree that his adversaries 
cannot so much as think of overthrowing him”, but 
we desire to point out that the method of imparting 
so-called secret documents to men who are irresponsible 
in that they do not belong to the Government of the 
country has been a favourite method in all ages of bind- 
ing them to a particular cause. For once, however, 
the policy of inspired communication of secrets appears 
to have been exerted in behalf of an object of the highest 
patriotism, for once it was unmistakably to save the 
Navy and not to break it, and within forty-eight hours 
Lord Tweedmouth is apparently directed categorically 
to ask his subordinate to find out— 

(1) Who wrote the articles ? 

(2) Who inspired them ? 

(3) What papers were placed at the writer’s disposal ? 
Then the comedy is played out by Sir John Fisher for- 
warding the queries with the sarcastic suggestion that 
Mr. Garvin should with complete exactitude ‘‘ relieve 
the suspected discloser of official secrets (whoever he 
may be in the minds of the inquirers) of the stigma now 
resting on him”. The plural ‘‘inquirers”’ is enough 
to indicate that Sir John Fisher aims his bolt at the 
Cabinet, and not merely at Lord Tweedmouth. 

The chief point which emerges under the ‘* Observer’s” 
brave array of a dozen heavy headlines is the informa- 
tion conveved in a sentence which shows that Sir John 
Fisher’s admirer shares his love for sounding triune 
phrasing. ‘‘The era of economy was absolutely 
justified ; it was absolutely successful ; and it is abso- 
lutely closed.” The material gist of the rest of the 
article is that while the Navy Estimates are to be 
immediately increased, *‘the strong and far-reaching 
reply to the German naval menace” will take 
place in 1909. ‘* The plans will have to be 
worked out this year. The money for executing them 
will have to be provided next year.” This of course 
means a large increase in the Navy Estimates of 
1909, not only because of the large extent of the 
programme, but because it is evidently the purpose 
of the Admiralty to lay the ships down at the 
beginning of the financial year instead of—as is the 
usual practice—at the end of the financial year. 

Thus while the crisis in the Liberal party has 
begun with the clamour of one faction for further 
reductions beyond the eight and a half millions in the 
gross annual naval expenditure of the Empire already 
achieved since 1904-5, in face of a German increase 
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of five and a half millions sterling per annum, the 
climax will not be reached until February  1go9, 
when the further German increases begin to attain full 
play. While Mr. Murray Macdonald and his friends 
were utilising the forces of the Cobden Club in attack- 
ing naval expenditure, and ‘‘ making the most of the 
support of the Sea Lords’’, the expenditure on ship- 
building, repairs and armaments was brought down to 

11,102,400, and it was officiaily stated that this sum 
compares with 49,479,451 for Germany, so that if the 
Cobden Club succeeded in getting a sum of less than 
one and three-quarter millions off the estimates, they 
would actually bring our expenditure to a lower scale 
than that of Germany. The Cobden Club’s pamphlet, 
**The Burden of Armaments”, and other activities 
in the House and out of it, show that this insti- 
tution, which is supposed to exist for the defence 
of free imports, spends a great deal of its time and 
money in attacking the only defence of free imports in 
war. It is a microcosm of the activities of the Radical 
wing in this respect, and at last the centre of the party 
has begun to assert itself to the extent of passing a 
resolution ‘‘deprecating” the pressure being brought 
to bear on Ministers to reduce the Navy Estimates. 

Something stronger than this resolution will have to be 
done very earlv this year if the Liberal party is to survive 
the ordeal of next spring, for the Radical wing is organ- 
ised, industrious and resolute, and has in addition very 
influential backing in the Cabinet. The world has not yet 
forgotten Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attempted 
repudiation of the two-Power standard in 1906, nor the 
more recent philosophic disquisition of Mr. Haldane 
to the effect that because the populations of the German 
Empire and the United States outnumber the popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland we should not 
be able to continue the two-Power standard in the 
future. A few months ago it was represented that we 
should bring about by our example an era of disarma- 
ment ; now it is being asserted that we failed because 
we neglected to give up the only weapon which 
enables us to bring a maritime war to a successful 
conclusion—the seizure of private property at sea. 
It would be best to recognise that the Radical wing is 
determined on cutting down, and that the adoption of 
this or that argument is merely a plausible means to 
gain its end, which it pursues ‘ ruthlessly, relent- 
lessly and remorselessly”, to use a phrase of Mr. 
Haldane’s—borrowed from Sir John Fisher. Liberals 
generally, like the Sea Lords, have played into the 
extremists’ hands, and the front Opposition bench was 
equally culpable in sacrificing its independent judg- 
ment. The time has come to fight a common enemy 
in our midst, for it is on the issue of the struggle 
that takes place this year in the House of Commors 
that the estimates, submitted by the Admiralty to the 
Cabinet in October for the financial year 1909-10, will 
depend. The Navy Estimates for the present year, 
which will be printed next week, must be closely 
scrutinised to see that the fleet is being provided 
with its due complement of large armoured ships, 
cruisers and destroyers, while the ships built are kept 
in a proper state of exercise and repair ; and such in- 
dication of the following year’s programme should be 
afforded in the course of the debates as to show that we 
are not about to repeat the evils which occurred under 
the last Liberal Administration, when small programmes 
were followed by a huge one—the outcome of the autum- 
nal naval scare of 1893. No student of naval expenditure 
doubts to-day that the Navy would have gained if the 
1892-5 expenditure had been more evenly distributed. 
There is a good deal of rubbish written about the ad- 
vantages of ships embodying the very latest ideas by 
delaying their construction, whereas it is well under- 
stood in Germany, and as our experience with the 
‘*Swiftsure” and ‘* Triumph” has shown, that it is a 
great deal more important to build them in batches, so 
that we have similarity of types or what is known as 
standardisation. In addition, vacillating programmes 
are the worst form of extravagance, disturbing to the 
industrial world and the national finances, and the 
sudden and startling increase arouses much more 
clamour both at home and abroad. These are con- 
— which the Liberal party should take to 
eart. 


IDLE FIGURES ABOUT WORKING FOLK. 
A Boarp oF TRADE FOLtLy. 


es report of the Board of Trade on working-class 

rents, housing, and retail prices and standard 
rates of wages is about as inconclusive and unsatisfac- 
tory a piece of work as even the Board has ever issued. 
It is a huge volume of over six hundred pages ; and to 
look at it one might suppose little remains to be said 
about working-class conditions. In truth it does give 
a vast amount of interesting fact and information 
about all the principal towns in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, but when you ask, after much reading of 
disconnected masses of heterogeneous facts and figures, 
what exactly you have learned from it, the answer must 
be, Surprisingly little. Magna indigestaque moles, 
a glaring specimen of elaborate trifling, a misapplica- 
tion of industry and ingenuity which throws little if 
any important light upon any social or industrial 
question. Statistics are no use unless they enable us 
either to support some hypothesis or principle, or to 
make some induction from them which may supply us 
with a well-founded principle or theory. We defy any- 
one either at the Board of Trade or elsewhere to say that 
this report serves either of these purposes. Not one 
broad generalisation of any value can be made from it, 
any more than if the painstaking officials had compared 


| the number of red-haired with black-haired men and 


women in the different towns of the United Kingdom. 
They have taken six hundred pages to prove that the 
cost of living in London, reckoned by rent and the 
prices of provisions, is greater than it is generally in 
provincial towns, and that wages also are higher in 
London. Converseiy that there is more ‘uniformity in 
these respects amongst the provincial towns themselves. 
We should suppose that either of these propositions 
could have been made by any man or woman, almost 
any child, from the general stock of information 
which we all havein our possession already. Perhaps 
we get a little further in an attempt made to esti- 
mate the difference in ‘‘real” wages between London 
and the country. What is the relative purchasing 
power of London wages, which are taken as generally 
higher than in the country, compared with the pur- 
chasing capacity of wages in the country? If we take 
the London capacity at 100 we get such results as the 
following. Inthe Northern Counties it would be re- 
presented by 96; in Yorkshire by 97. In Lancashire 
and Cheshire it would be represented by 104, in the 
Midlands by 100, in the Eastern Counties by 86, and 
soon. In Scotland we should have 87, and in Ireland 
97- Wecannot say there is no interest in an estimate 
of this kind; but what use are we to make of it? 
London seems to be a cheaper place to live in than 
some others ; or again it is dearer than some others. 
What is the precise sociological value of the facts ? 
They do not even explain the superior attraction of 
London over the country. There are numerous other 
facts vital to be taken into consideration besides those 
with which the report is concerned. 

It is evident that the estimate of the relative pur- 
chasing power of wages in London and the country is 
barren in inference. The collier in Yorkshire may envy 
the builder in London ; but that does not enable him to 
improve his economic position by becoming a builder 
in London. If the inquiry had shown that there is a 
connexion between the variations of the cost of living 
in different places and variations in wages, a comforting 
economic law might have been deduced. But it does 
not. The report says the inquiry fails to establish 
any general law of such connexion. We should 
think ourselves that it would be impossible to esta- 
blish it in any case; but it certainly could not be 
established from the data with which the inquiry dealt. 
The report says, ‘‘ It must be remembered that the 
groups of trades selected for the comparison of wages 
has necessarily been limited to a few trades carried on 
in a large number of districts, and that only the standard 
rates of wages in these trades have been tabulated”. 
It goes on, ‘‘ When the inquiry now in progress into 
the earnings of the working classes is complete, further 
light may be thrown on the local fluctuations 
of the money wages and cost of living of the 
lower classes”. As we have said, we think even 
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then no definite conclusion can be reached. The 
inquiry is not worth the work. The purchasing 
power of a workman’s wages in London will depend 
very much on the quarter where he happens to live. 
There may or may not be a street market where 
he can purchase most family necessaries quite as 
good and much cheaper than if he is dependent 
on regular shops. Co-operative stores are more pre- 
valent in some towns than in others: and this will 
make a difference in the purchasing powers of the same 
wages. The local conditions vary so much from town 
to town, and even in the same town, that it is im- 
possible to arrive at any broad conclusion as to the 
relation between wages and retail prices. Both prices 
and wages might rise for instance by the influx of 
wealthy people into a place; but it would not be the 
higher prices that caused the higher wages. However, 
we are only dealing with the report, and on its own 
showing the Board of Trade has compiled a huge 
volume of statistics which under the conditions cannot 
be of any value. 

It reminds us of some of its equally inconclusive 
statistics of exports and imports. Such statistics encour- 
age a vast amount of loose talk and bold assertion which 
pretends to prove itself by reference to figures. 
danger of ignorant misuse of this report is not so great, it 
is merely because there are no large general conclusions 
which any politician, Conservative, Liberal, Labour or 


If the | 


of modern liturgical research, shows that the so-called 
sacerdotal vestments are not in fact sacerdotal at all. 
They never had any connexion whatever with the 
Levitical garb of the Jewish Church, but represent 
simply the ordinary civil and official dress of the Roman 
Empire, which the Church borrowed from the State. 
The idea of the Church Associationist that the chasuble 
is the special emblem of a sacrificing priesthood is 
shown to be ludicrous. In Spain and in Spanish 
America it is still a garment of civil life. Even 
in the Roman Communion its liturgical use is not 
confined to the priesthood, seeing that at certain 
seasons it is worn by deacons and sub-deacons. It is, 
however, frequently urged that, though these vestments 
may be secular in their origin, they possess a symboli- 
cal meaning, which identifies them with sacramental 
ideas inconsistent with the Anglican Reformation. The 
Convocation Committee has rendered a great service to 
religious toleration by blowing away this fable. It is 
true that since the Carolingian period an arbitrary and 
fanciful symbolism has grown round Church vestments, 
but even considered in the light of this symbolism they 
stand for nothing to which any orthodox Protestant can 
take exception. In fact they are to-day in use in the 
Lutheran churches of Scandinavia. With like good 
sense the authors of the Memorandum deal with the 


_ long and wearisome controversy that has raged round 


Socialist, would consider it important either to accept or | 
_ fore our Privy Councillors got Mr. Mackonochie and 


deny. It touches none of the really serious questions 


of the day. The Board seems to have been think- | 
ing of some future period when the alien historian, | 
inquiring into the domestic habits of the vanished | 


British race, will be eager to know whether the 
working man preferred smoked or ordinary cured bacon 
for breakfast. But the learned man will be misled even 
in this. The report is described as dealing with the 
cost of living of the working classes. There is not a 
word about the agricultural classes; so that he might 
suppose that agriculture had at last actually perished 


in Great Britain in 1908. For any help it is in under- | 


standing the present, the report might as well never 
have been compiled. It is just unregulated statistical 
dilettantism, a collection of curiosities got together as a 
man with no knowledge of geology might collect curious 
pebbles or a ‘‘ bug-hunter”’ curious insects without adding 
anything to science. Wedo not know why the Board of 
Trade should not give us an equally scrambling report 
about the domestic habits and tastes of the higher and 
the middle classes ; the varieties of houses they live in, 
the variations of their rents, and the different prices the 
villa residents in different towns pay for their groceries 
and meat. It is strange that the report has nothing 
to say about the prices of clothing or of furniture. 
The historian of the future may suppose that the work- 
ing classes spent nothing on tailors and upholsterers ; 
whereas we know that it is absurd to take groceries 
and not clothing into account in estimating the cost of 
living and the purchasing power of wages in the family 
budgets of the working classes. It seems to us there- 
fore that this report is a monument of misdirected 
energy ; the Board of Trade officials not only ought to 
be industrious but they should know better the kind of 
inquiries that have a value commensurate with the 
labour spent on them. In this inquiry there is no pro- 
portion between the end and the means. The officials 
of the Board ought to have something better to do 
than the compiling of details from gazetteers ; which 
make up a great part of the report. We notice that 
it has been spoken of as important and valuable. 
This is an opinion which must have been founded on 
the mere bulk of the volume. It is very common to 
mistake bigness for value. In fact the report is an 
index to nothing of importance; neither of the 
wealth nor what Ruskin called the illth of the working 
classes. 


VESTMENTS AND TOLERATION. 


HE Historical Memorandum of the Sub-Committee 

of the Canterbury Convocation on ecclesiastical 
Ornaments shows the vestiarian controversy of the 
nineteenth century in a ridiculous light. The Memo- 


randum, which sums up in concise form the results 


the Ornaments Rubric. They conclude (as every 
ecclesiastical lawyer, who considered the subject be- 


S. Alban’s, Holborn on the brain, concluded) that the 
Rubric means that the vestments and other ornaments 
prescribed by the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. are, 
so far as necessary, to be used in the services of the 


| present Prayer Book. 


The Memorandum at the same time enters into an 
exhaustive examination of the rival theories of inter- 
pretation which modern ingenuity has applied to this 
rubric, and shows that in the dry light of contemporary 
documents there is little to be urged either for the 
strange view of the extreme Ritualists that its object 
was to preserve nearly all the ceremonies of the Sarum 
Mass, or the yet more fantastic dream of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury did, by issuing in 1566 to his own pro- 
vince, and not to the Church as a whole, a sort of 
pastoral letter, make illegal the use of vestments by 
modern Ritualists, although they are prescribed by 
the unrepealed Uniformity Act of 1559, and also are 
prescribed again by the Uniformity Act of 1662, passed 
nearly a century after the issue of the pastoral in 
question. 

In brief the Memorandum shows that the whole 
vestiarian controversy has been a humiliating ‘‘ much 
ado about nothing”. If on the one hand the use of 
these vestments is not illegal, on the other hand their 
compulsory enforcement in every parish church in the 
land would on no liturgical principle affect the sacra- 
mental teaching of the Prayer Book and the Articles. 
Indeed, if the Evangelicals would only start wearing 
chasubles, they would at once bring a long and un- 
seemly controversy to an end. No one of course would 
suggest that they should be made to do so; but it will 
show a disregard for the interest of Christianity if they 
continue after the issue of the olive branch from Con- 
vocation to pursue a religious war far less excusable 
than even that which the older Puritans waged against 
the use of the surplice, for the Puritans at any rate did 
stand for the principle that a minister of religion should 
not wear a distinctive dress. Little as they dream it, the 
Evangelicals who would enforce the surplice and burn 
the chasuble, even at the risk of shattering Anglican 
unity, run a good chance of figuring in the pages of 
some future Gibbon as persons more ridiculous than 
the mystics who wrangled over the nature of the light 
on Mount Tabor. Unless indeed the Evangelicals 
show a desire for reconciliation, it is idle to expect 
that High Churchmen will make any advances. It is 
well for Evangelicals, and not for the Evangelicals 
alone but also for the British public, to note that this 
Convocation Memorandum makes it clear that for more 
than thirty years High Churchmen have been branded 
as lawless men simply because they have refused to 
sacrifice historical truth to the decisions of a tribunal 
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which not only based its rulings on expediency instead 
of law, but also abandoned all the principles of its 
former ecclesiastical decisions when these principles 
seemed likely to help the Ritualists. For, be it remem- 
bered, the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments in which 
the Judicial Committee condemned the vestments 
violated all the rules that the Committee had laid down 
in its former doctrinal and ritual judgments. Where 
Evangelicals and Broad Churchmen were concerned, 
it had grasped the obvious truth that the Acts of 
Uniformity are really criminal laws, in the administra- 
tion of which the accused party must have the benefit 
of every reasonable doubt. Further in its former 
decisions on ritual questions the Judicial Committee 
had laid it down that the Prayer Book rubrics spoke 
for themselves, and that whatever these rubrics do 
not authorise they prohibit. The words of the Prayer 
Book ordered the vestments. The Judicial Committee, 
as we have seen, convicted the Ritualists who wore 
them of illegality, because of something contained in 
an Archiepiscopal pastoral which, at the time it came 
out, not a churchwarden troubled to buy, and which 
in fact only intended to say that clerics who would 
not wear chasubles must wear surplices. The great 
charge however against the Judicial Committee in this 
matter is not that it travestied law or perverted his- 
tory, but that on a very arguable point it refused to 
High Churchmen the benefit of the doubt that it had 
freely extended to Broad Churchmen and Evangelicals. 

Of course we know very well why the Judicial Com- 
mittee outraged the principles of justice in these unhappy 
cases. Its members were faced with the difficulty that 
if they decided definitely for the Ritualists, their judg- 
ment would have made it possible to force the chasuble 
on every church in the land. Had they kept their 
heads, however, and remembered their previous de- 
liverances, they could have avoided a decision on the 
main issue, and ruled only that a priest of the Church 
of England who wore a chasuble was at least as much 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt as a priest of the 
same Churcli who denied Baptismal Regeneration ; and 
there might have been peace in the Church. The effect 
of their judgments we all remember. Ecclesiastical 
law lost all its moral influence with the section of the 
Church whom it was used to oppress. The decisions 
of the so-called Church Courts became unenforceable, 
and in a natural reaction against obvious injustice even 
moderate High Churchmen were drawn into general 
sympathy with ritual excesses. 

To day there is, thanks to the Memorandum that we 
have considered, a real opportunity offered toend the long 
and senseless struggle on the ritual question. If only 
the Bishops and the Evangelicals will have courage to 
admit that the Memorandum proves High Churchmen to 
have suffered from the Judicial Committee in days gone 
by a wrong not unlike that which a French officer of the 
Hebrew faith is supposed to have undergone at the 
hands of a court-martial that sat at Rennes, the way to 
peace will be opened. When Evangelicals admit that 
High Churchmen who wear vestments are not breaking 
the law, they will have a perfect right to insist on any 
safeguards they care to ask against being themselves 
compelled to wear them, remote as such a risk may 
be. Evangelicals when they have acknowleged their 
great mistake will have clean hands to press High 
Churchmen frankly to recognise, with the Memorandum, 
that the Prayer Book services cannot be legally modi- 
fied or amplified by the use of ornaments or the adoption 
of ceremonies which for good or evil unquestionably 
ceased with the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. Such 
recognitions made, both sides might safely abandon 
their party organisations ; and Evangelicals and High 
Churchmen would continue only as two different schools 
of thought in one liberal and Catholic Church, the 
ritual differences between them every day growing less. 
Could such a concordat be obtained between the two 
historic Church parties, the gain to religion and the 
Church would be unspeakable. It remains for the 
Evangelicals to choose whether they will accept the Con- 
vocation olive branch, or struggle on through the mire 
of ‘*Church Discipline” Bills to a certain disestab- 
lishment and a possible disruption. 


THE CITY. 


N OBODY expected a reduction in the Bank rate on. 

Thursday, it being generally recognised that. 
until the end of March, when the financial year is. 
closed, and the Inland Revenue officials cease from 
troubling, money will not get cheaper. In April, how- 
ever, and throughout the spring and early summer, we 
expect to see money more plentiful, with a possible 3 per 
cent. Bank rate. Gilt-edged stocks have come to a 
standstill, the India loans, which are still very cheap,. 
having disappointed those who bought them for a rise. 
That it should be possible to get £3 8s. per cent. interest 
from a British Government security, as you can from [ndia 
Three and a Halfs, is a remarkable opportunity for the 
trustee. London owes its taximeter cabs tothe energy 


and courage of Mr. Davison Daiziel, who, we have no- 


doubt, has realised an adequate profit out of his shares. 
We do not wish to damp Mr. Dalziel’s enterprise, 
which is directed to catering for the public convenience... 
But we are by no means sure that ‘‘ the taxi ” will do as 
well in the provinces as it has done in the capital. 
Indeed there are some obvious reasons why it should 
not. The distances are much shorter in the provincial 
towns, even the largest, and there is the acquired 
habit of going in the tram. Take Manchester, Leeds, 
and Glasgow. The distances between the resi- 
dential quarters and ‘‘the city” or business quarter 
are not as great as those between Paddington and 
South Kensington and the Bank ; and men have ac- 
quired the habit of jumping on to the tram which 
runs past their doors. As for the women, they have 
not got enough to do in the day to make it worth while 


to hire a taxi. Then there is theexpense. A taxi costs. 


50 per cent. more than an ordinary cab, because time 
as well as distance runs against you. There are: 
always plenty of people in London to whom 2s. 6d. for: 
a cab fare is a matter of no concern. But it is not so 
in the provincial town, where shillings and even pennies 
are counted carefully. The Provincial Motor Cab. 


Company has a capital of £303,000, of which £3,000: 


is in 60,000 shilling shares, which divide the profits 
after paying 7 per cent. to the preferred ordinary shares,. 
of which pT Saath are issued, and after placing 10 per 
cent. of those profits to reserve. Taking the cost and 
earnings of the London taxies as the basis of the 
calculation, the net annual profits should be £72,000, 
while the amount required to pay the 7 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary is only £18,200. The margin is. 
thus very wide, and ought to be, for the reasons given. 
above. Where we think there really is a great opening 
for the taxi cab is on the South Coast, between the. 
watering places. A motor carriage which, at the 
moderate cost of £1 or £2, would enable the hirer to 
run from Dover or Folkestone to Hythe or Littlestone. 
and back, or from Eastbourne to Seaford or Brighton, 
would be much in demand. We are glad to see that 
100 out of the 450 new motor cabs are to be British, 
being of the well-known Siddeley make. 

The Argentine railway market continues to be the 
only one on the Stock Exchange. The enormous. 
increases in the traffic returns, the Rosario showing an. 
increase of no less than £28,740, compared with the- 
same week last year, caused ‘‘ Rosies” to rise well 
over the carry-over price of 112}, and they touched 114 
almost immediately after the make-up. Buenos Ayres 
and Pacifics and Buenos Ayres and Great Southerns at 
124 and 131 respectively recall old times, when, we 
fancy, ‘‘Bags” once touched 240 in a moment of 
enthusiasm. All these railway shares will go still 
higher, for the Argentine is in for another ‘‘ boom.” 
The Rosario Railway has agreed to buy one of the 
Northern branch lines, which is another bull point. It 
is to be hoped that people will remember 1889, and not, 
repeat the follies and swindles of those days. The 
Barings, at all events, will not be there with the 
prestige of their house to throw an air of respectability 
over wild-cat land schemes. We have had no new 
land companies yet; they will come, however, and 
should be received with caution. 

There has been a heavy fall in American rails, Union 
Pacifics dropping as low as 117. This is what some. 
people call the second phase of the American panic. At. 
Christmas things were so serious, and the security of 
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all property was so obviously menaced, that the Rocke- 
fellers and the Morgans were simply compelled, in self- 
defence, to support the market. As a matter of fact, 
all the monied men have done very well out of 
the panic. They have profited, as rich men always 
do, by the follies of others ; they have bought Unions 
at 110, and sold them at 130, or thereabouts, and they 
“have no objection to see another heavy drop, out of 
which they will again make more money. It is there- 
fore very dangerous to sell a bear of Yankees, because 
jt is impossible to tell at what moment and at what 
prices the big people will step in and buy. Traffics will 
fall off, and dividends will be reduced ; here and there 
a receiver will be appointed. It is possible that Union 
Pacifics may fall in the next year to 110 or even to par, 
although the next quarterly dividend will be paid at the 
rate of 10 per cent. The one thing to be borne in mind 
about Unions is that the assets of the company are 
enormously valuable. ‘The panic spoiled a deal which, 
had it come off, would have resulted in the declaration 
of the most sensational railway dividend the world has 
-ever seen, and Union Pacific shares would have gone to 
4oo. Those well able to judge declare that the United 
States will recover very quickly from their troubles, as 
the country is so rich. That is quite true, but it will 
‘be a year or more before workmen are re-engaged 
‘from Europe, and production resumed on the old scale. 
Besides, there is the Presidential election, which will 
absorb the attention of everybody from May till October. 

Maples Limited pay a dividend of 145 per cent. as 
-compared with 15 percent. the year before. The sales, 
according to the report, have been larger than before, 
but the increase in the cost of certain raw materials 
‘has slightly diminished net profits. It is encouraging 
to know that the purchasing power of the middle class 
has increased. Maples’ shop is a good barometer. 


INSURANCE—THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 


HE Public Trustee, whose duties commenced on 

1 January of this year, is a splendid advertiser 

who evidently wants to obtain for his department as 
much business as he can possibly get. His official 
birth was heralded by long letters to the papers from 
Sir Howard Vincent, who has for many years been a 
strenuous advocate of the creation of such an official. 
In the current issue of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
Mr. E. K. Allen, the principal clerk in the Public 
Trustee Department, eulogises at length on the merits 
of the new official. The other day Mr. Stewart, the 
Public Trustee, was lecturing at the London Institution 
on the attractions and advantages of his official self. 
This adroit use of the methods of publicity has been 
-accompanied by the sending out of numerous pro- 
spectuses and circulars to possible clients of the Public 
Trustee, and altogether the department has displayed 
va keenness to get something to do which has never 
been apparent in any Government department before. 
For a Government official Mr. Stewart is indeed a daring 
‘innovator. He was telling the bankers at the London 
‘Institution that his department must be organised on 
‘modern lines, and must use the telephone and the tele- 


-graph for the speedy dispatch of business. If Mr. 


‘Stewart has his way the Public Trustee Department is 
‘to avoid precedent altogether ; the Government official 
‘is to be readily accessible, discard all notions of official 
red-tape, be constantly looking at the investments of all 
the estates in his care, and make new investments 
wherever a change seems good. The suggestion about 
continual re-investments is possibly calculated to win 
the support of the stockbrokers, just as, in the previous 


-éfforts of the Public Trustee officials, attempts have 


‘been made to explain to solicitors how greatly they 
will gain by the appointment of the Public Trustee. 

Sir Felix Schuster did not appear to be very enthu- 
‘Siastic about the new department. He regarded it as 
‘a very important new departure to give the guarantee 
of the Consolidated Fund to the vast transactions that 
in course of time would have to be carried out by the 
‘department if it was to be a success. As to the cost 
of the department he failed to see that it could be in- 
‘expensive. Whether the fees fixed would be sufficient 


ito: meet: the expenses no one could now say. He 


further remarked that if the Public Trustee were to buy 
his stocks by telephone, there would be a very heavy 
charge on the Consolidated Fund. Sir Felix Schuster 
also pointed out that the Public Trustee evaded making 
mention of other companies dealing with trustee busi- 
ness, and thought that more prominence might have 
been given to the efforts made in this direction in 
recent years. 

We explained some six months ago the advantages 
of appointing insurance companies as trustees or 
executors; several of the best offices now undertake 
this work, and the Public Trustee, having no possible 
argument to show that a Government department 
could do as well for beneficiaries as an insurance 
company, confines his efforts to praising his own 
department, and emphasising the disadvantages of 
private trustees who are incompetent or fraudulent, of 
both. The alternative for a testator is not confined to 
the appointment of a private or the Public Trustee. 
There is a third alternative, which is by far the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem, and that is the 
appointment of a good insurance company to act either 
alone or in conjunction with friends or relations, the 
family solicitor being retained for the legal work. 

In the matter of security an insurance company is 
just as safe as a Government department, while if 
claims for compensation were to arise they would be 
much more easily settled with a commercial company 
than with the Treasury. Continuity of existence and 
expert knowledge of the work are common to both 
insurance companies and the Public Trustee, while in 
such matters as the absence of red-tape, the business- 
like management of affairs, the provision of money for 
temporary purposes and the convenience of bene- 
ficiaries the advantages are overwhelmingly on the side 
of the insurance companies. In no respect is the Public 
Trustee better than they are, and in many respects he is 
not so good. 


“IN ACCORDANCE WITH IRISH IDEAS.” 


"Tas joke is the cleverest yet, though not Mr. 

Birrell’s. The assumption that the Irish dare to 
have ideas is the pleasanter to them because they dare 
not. It tickles their vanity, and disguises their dis- 
ability, at the same time illustrating John Bull’s 
generous judgment of his fallen neighbour ; and the 
more the Government adopts what passes for ‘Irish 
ideas” in dealing with the country, the sooner must 
the rebels sink to destruction, making more room for 
cattle to feed the British. There is hardly an Irish idea 
in a modern Act of Parliament that does not work for 
the ruin of the Irish nation. Take, for example, the 
Evicted Tenants Act, which sets the State subsidising 
rogues and drunkards at the expense of the honest and 
the sober. 

At Dublin Castle they keep intelligent officiais to 
invent jokes of this kind for Viceroys in sympathy 
with ‘‘Irish ideas” ; but the inventors discover every 
time that there are really no Irish ideas, so that the 
inventions come to nothing, and Dublin Castle remains 
as unpopular as before. In short, we have the British 
trying to make Irish ideas possible, and the Irish 
organised to make them impossible; and since the 
British cannot find any Irish ideas with which to 
govern, they must employ such foreign ideas as the Irish 
persistently import to take the place of their own. 

In five years, I have known four Irishmen who dared 
to have ideas at home in Ireland, and let us see what 
has become of them. One was persistently persecuted 
until he found refuge in an emigrant ship. Two were 
dismissed from their employment, and found all other 
employers afraid to employ them. The fourth, being 
his own employer, holds out yet, but there is every 
effort to make his life a torture to him, and he tells me 
it must have driven him mad but for affording him 
such a study of his country in the experience. One 
man permitted to have ideas of his own might permeate 
the whole nation with his dreadful habit ; therefore, it 
is necessary to ‘‘make an example of him” with the 
others, so that no Irishman of the future may dare to 
have ideas of his own. Ideas of your own are contrary 
to organisation, by which our immortal race dies out 
rapidly in the most devoted manner. Intellectual 
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achievement is necessarily individual, but in Ireland we 
are always Reviving, always by organisation, and the 
moment we meet the individual attempting anything, 
we turn all the organisations against him, because the 
traders in organisation might be reduced to earn an 
honest living if the individual were permitted to in- 
dividualise. Such is ‘‘ the Irish intellectual Revival”, 
another of the jokes. 

Other men have come to govern Ireland by the means 
at hand, but I do not think that any of them has been 
so interesting as Mr. Birrell, who is the first that has 
wholly failed to disguise the game. For some time our 
cows have been much better bred, at the expense of the 
Government, but as we quite decline to be better-bred 
ourselves, we have been getting driven out of our island 
of saints by our own cows, since incapable men can by 
no means hold the soil against the competition of 
capable cattle ; and, unable to meet that competition in 
any other way, we have been organising ourselves to 
drive our cows out of our island, which has much 
amused the Chief Secretary, and set him making comic 
speeches that have led the cattle drivers to believe that 
he was in favour of cattle driving. Whether his motive 
was amusement or mere statesmanship is not yet quite 
certain, but he has more speeches to make, and I should 
advise my readers to study anything he may say about 
cows. 

I deplore cattle driving on many grounds, but most 
on the ground of method. Our patriots have not 
fought the cows on fair terms, for they were organised, 
and the cows were not, which is unworthy of a fighting 
race that have stormed forts for every people in the 
world but themselves. Besides, they outnumbered the 
cows, and they took a mean advantage of the sympathy 
of the police, due to the attitude of the Chief Secretary 
towards the campaign. 

Against the organisation of the patriots the cows 
had the advantage of their better breeding, but that fact 
works both ways, because the patriots had had at least 
equal means to be better bred. The Treasury shovels 
out the money without the least prejudice as between 
cows and patriots, but the cows are free to be improved 
by the expenditure, and the patriots will permit no 
such freedom to one another; therefore, their disad- 
vantage in the battle remains entirely the fault of the 
patriots themselves, and for my country’s sake I hope 
they may learn from the deeper wisdom of the cows on 
another and a greater occasion. 

The cows are not organised by foreign ideas against 
having ideas of their own, and accordingly they respond 
in an intelligent manner to expenditure on their im- 
provement‘as a race. The more they improve, the 
more certain are they to occupy the soil, as against 
unimprovable patriots, on whose breeding and improve- 
ment all expenditure is thrown away ; and though the 
organised violence of the patriots may prevail for a 
season, and for ten, it is quite certain that they must 
be beaten in the end, unless they raise the standard of 
their social and economic intelligence at least to the 
level of the beast. No live thing, biped, quadruped or 
otherwise, has any permanent place in this world unless 
it can improve according to the means available, which 
the cows do and which the patriots do not. 

So long as land is held by unimprovable patriots, 
incapable of agriculture, I can buy them out at a 
profit, because the cows, being improvable, give me a 
sure margin on myinvestment. I can buy the land at 
the lower level of the patriot’s incapacity, and pocket 
the gain in the higher capacity of the cows, the price of 
Irish land being generally lower for having people on 
it, and higher for having cows. Throughout civilisa- 
tion generally, we find the opposite, the price of land 
rising with the numbers of the people, but we cannot 
include Ireland in civilisation economically. From the 
economic point of view, Ireland is in an essentially 
savage state, with the high natural intelligence of the 
people carefully organised to keep them so. Our states- 
men proceed on that basis, and call it ‘‘ Government in 
accordance with Irish ideas”! Just now the Govern- 
ment is definitely committed to a further instalment of 
the organised folly, in compulsory purchase to subsidise 
the most incapable of all, but I will have something to 
say about that by itself. 

The Government of Ireland may not move a pace in 


! 


any matter of importance unless with the approval 
of the Catholic bishops, and the hereditary tradition 
of Catholicism in economics being Communistic, the 
statesmen must go that way too, with agnostic Socialism 
as a base of operations from the other side. Bishop 
O’Donnell, of the Congested Districts Board, makes 
a manifesto ‘‘to overthrow the ascendancy of the 
classes”, including the employers of course; and his 
Board scatters Government money among the mob 
who are to overthrow the classes. The other sort 
of Socialists, dictating to the Government in Great 
Britain, make for the same end with the Congested 
Board’s bishop, but without taxation to finance them. 
Between priestly Communism on the one hand and 
atheistic Socialism on the other, we get the agrarian 
ethics of Mr. Birrell, under the name of ‘‘ Irish ideas”, 
dictated from Italy, where a group of expert politicians, 
running short in human material, want Ireland for a 
kind of ecclesiastical nursery. The Irish are such 
useful exponents of their people’s idea, unburdened by 
any of their own. For generations the Irishman with 
ideas of his own has found it well to get out of his 
own country, leaving the other kind of Irishmen to 
reproduce the home population, with all life more and 
more perfectly organised against ideas. The statesmen 
must work with the only tools available, and there is 
not one “ Irish idea” enacted for administration on the 
Liffey that I cannot trace to the Tiber for its origin. 
Some Irishmen see the game, but they have to reckon 
with the League, which works by organised theft when 
no ground is given for more open forms of boycotting. 
Laughter looks cruel, and yet Mr. Birrell is not more 
than half inerror. In his position, serious statesman- 
ship is so plainly out of the question that he may as well 
laugh; and the Irish can feel ridicule when they can 
see no other kind of criticism. How can an acute man 
of letters help seeing the comedy of an incapable nation 
organised to protect its national existence against the 
increasing economic and industrial capacity of its own 
cows? All that is needed to complete the play is a 
‘* strong resolution” denouncing Sir Horace Plunkett 
for the nefarious designs against Irish nationality in 
his cattle-breeding schemes, copies to be sent to Mr. 
John Redmond, Cardinal Logue, and the Sacred College 
of Propaganda. Pat. 


A MEMORABLE PERFORMANCE. 


, week I wrote about a production of the sort 

that has a long runat a fashionable theatre. This 
week I write about a production of the converse sort. 
I trust that a few people, who care about the arts of 
drama and of acting, will have been moved by last 
week’s article to avoid the theatre where a so fatuous 
play is being acted with complete Jack of discipline by 
mimes who are mostly incompetent. And I hope that 
these few people may by this week’s article be moved 
to visit an unfashionable theatre, Terry’s, where a 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Rosmersholm”’, is being played nobly. 
I might say ‘“‘ more than a few people”, but for the 
fact that the day on which this article appears is the 
last of the days fixed for ‘‘ Rosmersholm”. On this 
day, however, there is to be a performance in the 
evening as well as in the afternoon. I strongly advise 
you to go to one or other of these performances— 
perhaps to both. Especially do I hope that these 
words may catch the eye of Mr. Frederick Harrison in 
time for him to visit Terry’s, there to study the methods. 
of his for-a-brief-while-brother-manager, Mr. F. R. 
Pryor. With what evident care have the mimes been 
selected for the six characters in the play! And how 
evidently have they been controlled, with how true 
a sense for unity, by the stage-manager, Mr. Hubert 
Carter! It was not enough for Mr. Pryor that they 
should be well-known mimes. The fact that most of 
them are well known had probably no weight for him. 
The thing was to get the right mimes, and then to keep 
them acting rightly together. In such a play as 
** Rosmersholm ”’, wherein all the characters have been 
meticulously thought out by their creator, and are all full 
and vital, it is possible even for bad or miscast mimes, 
under no control, to make individual successes—of a 
kind. But such successes do not constitute an interpre-; 
tation of the play. This is a lesson which Mr. Harrison. 
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should set to heart, ‘‘ not knowing in any wise the mind 
of Allah, not knowing in any wise his own soul, and 
what it shall some day suffer” in the form of a sudden 
impulse to produce a play that matters. 

In ‘‘ Rosmersholm” the characters are of two kinds. 
The play is curious as being the only one of Ibsen’s in 
which the realistic method of his middle period and the 
poetic method of his first are mingled but not fused. 
His last period, of course, was the period of this fusion. 
In ‘‘ Rosmersholm ” there is merely the mingling. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, in his critical biography of Ibsen (a 
fascinating book, of which I shall write so soon as I 
have an opportunity in these columns), objects to 
‘“‘Rosmersholm”’ as, for this reason, inartistic. For 
my part, I find the mingling so deft as to content me, 
and am unhampered in my enjoyment of either element 
in the play. But the duality is indisputable. On the 
one hand, we have a realistic presentment of the sort 
of thing that was happening anywhere in Norway 
during the early ’eighties. We see the sparks that 
were sent flying by the clash of liberalism with tradi- 
tion. Shall the ex-Pastor openly range himself against 
the Rector, and have the news blazoned in the local 
paper ?—and all that. On the other hand, we have 
the strange household of this ex-Pastor. Mr. Gosse, 
I think, exaggerates its strangeness. There is nothing 
impossible or essentially mystic in what goes on at 
Rosmersholm. It would be quite easy to state the 
story in terms of sheer realism, and not to strain any- 
one’s credulity. But such a statement would certainly 
be horrible, and not less certainly a breach of the good 
manners with which poetry should be approached. 
For it is a veil of poetry that Ibsen has woven 
around Rosmersholm. There is mystery in the air, 
and doom ; here, where children never cry, and their 
elders never laugh, and death is heralded by the ghostly 
coming of white horses. And hither Ibsen conjured 
Rebecca from the North, almost as darkly as he was 
to conjure another lady from the sea. And the films of 
mist that cling about her do not obscure her, nor 
make her seem unreal, but do merely soften and 
magnify her outlines, giving to her something higher 
and more haunting than her reality—making her, in 
fact, a worthy centre of poetic tragedy. And while, 
gradually, in the strange way of which Ibsen was 
master, here a little and there a little, the tragedy that 
has been wrought by Rebecca is unfolded for us, and 
the tragedy that is in her is shown to us, and we are 
made to see with growing clearness the end appointed, 
it is always a sense of awe, not of horror, that is 
Stirred in us. 

Rosmer himself, of course, is the point at which the 
two elements in the play unite. He is a factor in the 
turmoil of his town, buzzed around by Rector Kroll, 
who stands for the old order, and by Mortensgard, the 
local editor, who stands for the new. On the other 
hand, he is the inmate of this strange house, and under 
the influence of this strange woman. Mr. Eille 
Norwood plays him with due attention to the balance. 
He suggests a queer strain somewhere in the ordinary 
good weak man that Rosmer is, and gives us a sense 
of tragedy impending. The only fault I have to find 
with him is that he utters his words too slowly—with a 
slowness greater than is required by tragedy impend- 
ing. Mr. Edmund Gwenn offers the same fault to be 
found in an otherwise perfect little presentment of 
Mortensgard—a perfectly horrible incarnation of cau- 
tion and malice. Mr. Charles Fulton takes Rector 
Kroll at the right pace, and gives an admirable per- 
formance, never losing sight of the fact that this 
prig and bigot is a fine fellow. As Madam Helseth, 
the old retainer at Rosmersholm, placed there 
by Ibsen as a chorus—a chorus all the more effective 
because of its little understanding—Miss Kate Bishop 
scores throughout by her quiet naturalness ; and at the 
close of the play, when Rosmer and Rebecca have gone 
out to drown themselves, and she comes in and sees 
them through the window, she strikes the true note of 
tragedy. Reading the play, I had always thought this 
entry of Madam Helseth rathera superfluity and abathos: 
why need we be assured of the happening of what we 
know to be happening? Ibsen, however, had a trifle 
more sense of the theatre than I have. Madam Helseth’s 
‘broken words make the catastrophe doubly actual, 


doubly terrible and haunting. Mr. Hignett plays Ulric 
Brendel, the strange figure that Ibsen presently repro- 
duced as Eilert Lévborg. In the first act Mr. Hignett 
seems to me to miss some of the humour of the part, but 
he gives well, with touches of true pathos, the uncanny 
poetry of it in the last act. It is difficult to write about 
Miss Florence Kahn’s impersonation of Rebecca ; for it 
is never easy to analyse the merits of great acting. 
When first I saw Miss Annie Russell, two or three 
years ago, in ‘‘ Major Barbara ’’, I despaired of the effort 
to explain or describe the peculiar force of emotion 
eradiated by her. A very similar force is eradiated 
by this compatriot of hers. Rebecca is essentially a 
vessel for implicit, rather than a vehicle for explicit, 
emotion. She is a woman who has passed through 
tortures of the soul, and is now serene. At the begin- 
ning of the play the actress impersonating her must not 
let her serenity deceive us as to the past. And again, 
when Rebecca has to pass through yet greater tortures, 
and still, despite them, is calm and self-contained, the 
actress must not let her own restraint blind us to 
Rebecca’s agony. The part isa very subtle and diffi- 
cult one, a convoluted one, needing an intellect to grasp 
it, and extreme skill to express it. Such skill would 
not, however, suffice. Forthright emotion on the stage 
can often be expressed merely by artificial means. But 
secret emotion can be suggested only through a 
genuine emotion that is in the player. In the rare 
moments when Rebecca breaks through her reserve, 
Miss Kahn betrays the fact that she has a voice of 
great power and resonance, and a face that will 
eloquently express the soul. Throughout the rest of the 
play she never lets Rebecca obviously reveal herself. The 
suggestion of Rebecca’sinward suffering, however, isnot 
the less poignantly dramatic. There is not on the 
English stage any actress, except Miss Lena Ashwell, 
who could have made the scene of Rebecca’s confession 
in the third act so moving, so thrilling, as it was made 
by Miss Kahn. In its appeal to the emotions, Miss 
Kahn’s acting is not more remarkable than in its 
appeal to the sense of beauty. Throughout the play, 
not atone is inharmonious, not a movement without 
grace. In this respect, her acting reminds me of 
Mrs. Campbell’s. And with Mrs. Campbell she has this 
further point in common: her sacrifices to the graces 
are never sacrifices of nature. She is, with Mrs. 
Campbell, the most naturalistic of actresses ; and when 
Rebecca is merely folding up her knitting, or giving an 
order to Madam Helseth, or doing nothing in particular, 
it is—or rather seems to be—just as a real woman in a 
real room would do such things. And yet, I know not 
how, one is kept mindful that Rebecca is something 
more than the lady residing at Rosmersholm. She never 
lacks the mystery that the poet lefton her when he con- 
jured her from the North. The poet's idea, the signifi- 
cation in her of something strange that has happened, 
and of something terrible that will happen, is never 
lost for us. Max BEERBOHM. 


PUBLIC ART AND THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


UBLIN, as Mr. MacColl wrote last week, has 
indeed taught us a lesson; and I should like to 

add my congratulations to Mr. Hugh Lane, who has 
organised so conspicuous a victory in the cause both 
of art and of his country. The thought of the choice 
and representative collection in the new Dublin gallery 
renews and intensifies one’s indignation at the sums 
of money spilt on the monuments of obsolete and ob- 
solescent popularity, which give the prevailing character 
to the purchases of the Chantrey Bequest. One man 
of taste and judgment, with the courage of his judg- 
ment, always does better than a committee of such 
men, as Mr. MacColl has pointed out. But the in- 
evitable defects of purchase by committee are aggravated 
by a very common fallacy, dear to those whose business 
it is to provide the public with art, of whatever kind. 
The fallacy can be made specious enough. Surely, it 
is argued, it is better to give people what they really 
enjoy, however bad, than what they do not understand 
or appreciate, however good. It is not seldom, I 
imagine, on this principle of contempt for the public 
that pictures are bought for galleries, or chosen for 
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exhibitions ; though of course genuine bad judgment, 
and the desire to be ‘‘ safe”, count for much Well, even 
in the case of plays and entertainments, where it is not 
a case of providing something that is to be a permanent 
public possession, we know that works produced solely 
and entirely to catch the public taste fail perhaps even 
more often than works produced because of knowledge 
or belief that they are good. And when pictures or 
statues are being bought as part of a permanent gallery 
or museum, the attempt to be popular is still more 
ridiculous ; mediocre art never has been a lasting 
pleasure to the world, and never will. Those who count 
are those who know what is good; and the mass of 
people, who do not know, are just as ready to be led to 
enjoy good artas bad. Noone was more constant in this 
faith than Watts. His lifelong desire was that London 
should have, not only in its galleries and museums, 
but in its public places, works imposing in magnitude, 
which should redeem the name of art from the suspicion 
and half-contempt that hang about it, owing to the 
indifference of those in authority ; works which, he 
believed, would by their energy and grandeur end by 
exerting no small effect, silently and by degrees, on the 
general taste and imagination. Those who want to see 
London famed for something more than its population, 
its commerce and its fogs will share Watts’ view. 
The statuary in our streets is a bye-word. But this 
winter will be memorable in the history of English art 
for two matters affecting London monuments, which, one 
hopes, may be of better augury for the future. One is 
the equestrian statue, called ‘‘ Physical Energy”, by 
Watts, which has been set up in Kensington Gardens ; 
the other is Mr. Tweed’s work in completion of Stevens’ 
Wellington monument in S. Paul’s. To name these two 
men, Watts and Stevens, is to recall the two among all 
our artists who have had the genius and the energy for 
monumental work in the grand style. The thought of 
what we might have had from their hands, had they 
been given scope, is matter for undying anger and re- 
gret. We have empty wall-spaces where we might 
have had designs as nobly conceived and coloured as 
the fresco in Lincoln's Inn; we have the Albert Me- 
morial instead of the monument for the Great Exhibi- 
tion by Stevens, for which the beautiful model at South 
Kensington exists to sharpen our sense of loss. All the 
more reason therefore to welcome and honour what at 
last we have. Watts’ youthful rider, checking his 
horse’s impetuous movement as he shades his eyes 
from the sun to gaze upon some boundless prospect, 
may not impress the imagination with such congenial 
force as in the spaciousness of the Matoppo Hills, 
where the original version of it stands ; more aloofness 
of position would doubtless suit it better; but, ap- 
proached as it is by a number of converging paths, it is 
impressive and arresting both at anear view and in the 
veil of distance that the atmosphere of London gives it. 
Watts was not pre-eminently a sculptor ; but partly for 
that very reason, though it is possible to find various 
faults with the statue, both in the conception and exe- 
cution there is something unexpected, original, and 
exhilarating ; a splendid contrast to the besetting tame- 
ness of our sculpture as a whole. 

This statue is one of the excursions of a great 
painter into sculpture. The Wellington monument is, 
on the other hand, the masterpiece of our greatest 
sculptor, whose genius was not less consummately 
shown in architectural design than in plastic form. It 
is already a classic ; one of those complete and fruitful 
creations to which the ‘‘magnumincrementum” of Virgil’s 
phrase will come, in the enrichment it will give to other 
minds in later generations and, through them, to other 
works of differing beauty. No one can calculate the 
potency for times to come of such a master’s achieve- 
ment as this, from which English monumental art will 
one day date a new beginning. Our nation, signally 
powerful and eminent in creative literature, has been 
tentative, slow, and late in finding its powers for creative 
art, plastic or pictorial: hope is with the future ; and 
one assured and splendid classic is worth more than 
anything else in stimulative effect. And now at last 
we may hope to see Stevens’ great work as he 
designed it to stand, crowned with its hero’s equestrian 
figure. Every one who goes to the cathedral, remem- 
bering the monument without the crowning figure, and 


sees Mr. Tweed’s model in place, must feel the enormous: 
difference which it makes, and how maimed the whole 
design was without it. I must congratulate with ait 
my heart the committee for the completion of the 
monument, which has done this public service, and 
which made so admirable a choice of Mr. Tweed for 
carrying out what Stevens left unfinished. Specially 
have we all to thank Mr. MacColl for his determined 
and successful efforts, both by act and pen, to see this 
tardy justice done to the work of the master for whose 
fame he has done so much. Among many others, P 
hope that before long he will gather up in a volume the 
results of his long studies of the art of Alfred Stevens. 
As is well known, the model left by Stevens of the 
equestrian statue lacked part of one of the horse’s legs 
and the horse’s tail; the head of the Duke had been 
sawn off, for safety’s sake, by Mr. Stannus, but was 
available and intact. Photographs, in several aspects, 
from a plaster cast of the original model were published 
by Mr. MacColl in the ‘Architectural Review ” for 
March 1903. The danger, in commissioning the 
completion of the statue, was that too much, rather 
than too little, might be done, and that the sculptor 
commissioned might think of the model left by 
Stevens as merely the rough idea, and smooth out 
its vigour and refine away its breadth of form into 
a tamely laborious finish. But the statue at its great 
height above thz cathedral floor imperatively needs to 
tell in mass and not in detail ; and Mr. Tweed has acted 
no less rightly than loyally in keeping the large, bold 
handling of the model. The fine treatment of the 
horse’s tail, which was wanting in Stevens’ model but 
for which existing sketches were authority, is a con- 
spicuous instance of his success. There has been some 
discussion as to the position of the statue, whether it 
should face east or west. Mr. Tweed’s model has been 
set up facing east ; and happily it is now finally decided 
that the bronze shall be placed in this position. 
Those who would have liked the reverse attitude value 
the symbolism of the contrast between the figure of the 
victorious rider as he lived, facing west, and that of the 
dead hero as he sleeps, turned toward the east. Stevens, 
moreover, so far as [ can ascertain, had intended the 
two figures to be reversed in direction. But we have 
to consider not only the recumbent effigy and the rider 
above, but the allegorical groups at the sides. Now, 
though in the monument as it stands in the cathedral 
the group of Truth and Falsehood is on the east side, 
above the feet of the effigy, and the group of Valour 
and Cowardice on the west side, above its head, yet 
both in the small sketch model at South Kensington 
and in the full-size model set up in the artist’s studio 
(as shown in a photograph reproduced in the ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Review’”’) this arrangement is reversed, the feet 
of the effigy being under the Truth and Falsehood ;. 
consequently the relation of the two groups to the 
equestrian statue is the same as in the arrangement 
now finally decided on. When Stevens reversed the 
position of the recumbent figure I do not know, but 
the change scarcely affects the main lines of the 
design at all. On the other hand, the relation of 
the rider to the groups at the sides is obviously 
an all-important factor in the total composition, 
and this was throughout meant to be that which 
will be preserved in the completed monument. To. 
reverse the direction of the rider would be to impair: 
the rhythm of the whole work, and, as Mr. Tweed’ 
contends, would emphasise a V-shape in the lines of 


the horse’s legs, so as to give an impression of top-. 


heaviness. Certainly, the completed design, as we 
have now seen it, looks magnificent; when finally 
executed, and with the small pedestal for the statue 
added, its effect will be even finer. The more it is 
seen, the longer it is studied, the more will this master- 
piece of our countryman reveal of contained strength 
and lofty beauty; the great qualities of the English 
genius, expressed, as Watts said, abundantly in our 
literature but so inadequately in our art, at length 
embodied, and embodied superbly, in plastic form. 

I had intended, while on the subject of public art in 
England, to write also of the plans for completing the 
decoration of the Palace of Westminster; but space 
fails, and the occasion demands a separate article. 

LAURENCE BINYON. 
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THE DECAY OF BOHEMIA. 


WE all have some wandering notion of the meaning 

of Bohemia, Bohemian, Bohemianism. We 
mean that class of good-natured, good-for-nothing 
ne’er-do-wells, youngsters sowing their wild oats or 
irreclaimables who have thrown away life’s chances— 
in a word all those beings who cannot be induced to 
go to business regularly, who seem to prefer the 
society of actresses to that of their maiden-aunts and 
are more at their ease in an inn-parlour than in a 
drawing-room. These are the Bohemians and this is 
the Bohemianism we have all heard of. But in its 
essence Bohemianism is a revolt against the domina- 
tion of the blessed bourgeois ideal of gaining and 
accumulating money, a manifestation of the natural 
human repugnance to life made dull, regular, business- 
like, prosaic and drab. 

Great is and greater was the power of the bourgeoisie ! 
No set of feudal nobles, no king, no single tyrant, 
ever had half its power nor wielded it so relentlessly. 
Medizval life in Europe seems to have been a rather 
jolly affair. At any rate it was picturesque. It went 
on amidst what we now recognise as romantic sur- 
roundings. If the streets were narrow, they were 
not many—for the towns were small. Trees, fields, 
flowers and the sweet free air were always close at 
hand. The very squalor and the garbage of the kennel 
can have had nothing of the sordidness of our factories, 
brick-works, chemical works, and all our modern 
apparatus for poisoning the water we dare not drink and 
the air we cannot but breathe. The main work was 
fighting, and fighting was play; when no fighting 
could be had, carousals and games served to while 
away the time. That mode of life had to go. The 
age and order of chivalry were puffed away as from 
the cannon’s mouth when monk Schwartz or another 
invented gunpowder. War ceased to be a matter of 
many men’s personal bravery, skill and strength. All 
the fascination was taken out of it. It became a game 
played scientifically by one man with other men as 
pawns (and they had lives to lose); in the long run it 
became a trade, like professional football and billiards 
at the present day. Then came the traders with an 
onsweep that was irresistible. The power of the 
nobles melted ; the plebeians started in quest of money. 
Ledgers, alas! were devised, and offices to hold them 
and those who wrote in them. Simultaneously, 
Puritanism discouraged killing and drinking and in- 
deed all amusements. For a time Christianity helped 
Puritanism ; what it offered in place of the old pagan 
insouciance and love of bloodshed was not understood. 
So most men lived and loved, married and died, regu- 
larly and dully, with ever an eye on their ledgers. 

Yet a remnant remained faithful to the byegone 
mode of life. In its struggle to persist medizvalism 
became acutely conscious of itself as Bohemianism. 
We cannot reckon as Bohemians the hordes of pro- 
fessional buccaneers, pirates, highwaymen, house- 
breakers and pickpockets, though in time they formed 
a sadly large admixture. The very essence of 
Bohemianism was always good-nature, unvindictive- 
ness, a too amiable tolerance of things as they were. 
The Bohemian would not join in the struggle to ac- 
quire cash; without envy or even uneasiness he let 
others do the scrambling and only asked to be allowed 
to go on in the way he found most pleasant. 
Nearly all poets, painters, musicians, actors, became 
Bohemians: for their work, when they did any, could 
not be done in a shop or office, and routine was im- 
possible. (It took an Act of Parliament to make a 
musician a rogue, just as it takes one to make a 
solicitor a gentleman.) Marlowe and Shakespeare 
were Bohemians; one was killed in a tavern brawl 
and the other, if some accounts hold truth, died of a 
drunken bout. The history is full of pathos and 
comedy, with some terrible tragedy. It is not without 
good reason that we associate Bohemianism with per- 
petual shortness of money: how could a Bohemian 
have money when money could only be gained by any 
man—be he never so great a poet, musician, painter— 
in so far as he was a clever tradesman and adopted 
trade methods? From the. beginning the merciless 
bourgeoisie pressed the tribe of Bohemia with the grim 


weapon starvation. They lasted out a long time; but 
in the end the bourgeoisie conquered. A man with 
any real stuff in him was fain to get out of Bohemia— 
if he could—for the sake of comfort and ease to do his 
work, to get the stuff out of him. The Would-not- 
works became fewer ; the Could-nots—the wastrels, the 
good-for-nothings in peace or war, the mere drunkards, 
brawlers and thieves—unfortunately these increased. 
Bohemianism was used as a cloak for all manner of 
blackguardism. The genuine race named of Bohemia, 
Bohemians, and glorying in their Bohemianism, would 
have come to an end had it not been replenished by a 
constant though always diminishing stream of young 
blood, attracted by the magic of tradition. 

Tradition is a wonderful thing. It is the racial 
memory, and like the individual memory is subject to 
a strange infirmity. It plays freakish pranks on us. 
Consider your doings of the last month. They are 
a confused jumble ot significant and insignificant, plea- 
sant and unpleasant ; there is no sort of order. Then 
think of your life some years back : fantastic, grotesque 
pictures have formed; the chiaroscuro is weird, the 
lights over-high, the shadows impossibly black; the 
whole is ordered to a degree that is uncanny, unhuman. 
The middle tones, the mass of commonplace incidents 
that made no impress on the brain-cells, are forgotten, 
have disappeared. Since we have no fears nor appre- 
hensions for what is settled beyond recall, we remember 
the good moments without their alloy; and over all 
time has wrought a softening and soothing change. 
There is a flavour of sweetness as well as an odour of 
lavender in the memory of dead griefs. After the process 
of odd metempsychosis even periods of intolerable 
anguish are as endurable, sometimes as grateful, as 
Strains of mournful music. Regret is one of the most 
sugary of sentiments and has been much worked by 
minor poets. In the racial memory of tradition the 
same facts may be observed. The direst woes are 
transmuted into the loveliest songs. Old men prate 
of ‘‘the good old times”, forgetting the seamy side ; 
and the oldest memory of every race is that of a time 
when all was peace and joy, and sin and sorrow were 
not. Was there ever a Golden Age, a Garden of Eden ? 
In a length of time they were created by the human 
memory out of—goodness knows what: perhaps our 
yearnings ; for we look back and fancy we see what we 
wish to see before us. The tradition of a nearer past 
worked on the imagination of boys and played havoc 
with the schemes of stolid, punctual, methodical parents. 
The life of Bohemia for them; they joined Bohemian 
coteries, and since man, and especially boy, is an imita- 
tive animal they soon learned to live idly, starving when 
they had nothing to eat, drinking when they had money - 
happy in tatters and glorious when they had a shilling. 
But in every generation they were fewer; they were 
seduced or coerced by the omnipotent or all but 
omnipotent bourgeoisie. Starvation and ostracism on 
the one hand, comfort on the other—the bourgeoisie 
offered these alternatives; and more and more suc- 
cumbed. Above all, that which a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to in the spring was the declared enemy of 
all Bohemians. No woman ever yet was a Bohemian. 

Gradually real Bohemianism was extinguished. The 
Could-nots swamped the Would-nots ; the ancient realm 
of Bohemia became the habitat of the mere refuse of 
advancing civilisation. Who does not remember Alsatia 
in Scott’s ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel” ? Its squalid, frowsy, 
boozy, thieving, lazy, dirty and greasy order of Bohe- 
mians was known to our great-grandfathers by some- 
thing more than hearsay and disrepute. Amongst the 
better of the later specimens there are Thackeray’s 
Captain Costigan, and the founders of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” (not the present respectable journal: the 
sheet ‘‘ written by gentlemen ”’—in a debtors’ prison— 
‘‘ for gentlemen ”—presumably out of it). But the fine 
qualities of Bohemianism disappeared many a long year 
ago—good-fellowship, generosity, unselfishness, good- 
nature. In Thackeray’s time we see the old tradition 
feebly trying to lift its head ; young fellows attended to 
their business during the day and went to the Cave of 
Harmony at night and thought themselves no end of 
gay devils. The men of ‘‘ Punch” in the last gene- 
ration tried to combine Bohemianism on the quiet 
with public subservience to the bourgeois creed anda 
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lick-spittle attitude towards the aristocracy and society. 
But the genuine good-nature and with it the honest 
laughter had gone; and the meaningless hilarity and 
brainless, mirthless mirth of these purveyors of the 
nation of shopkeepers’ official humour must have rung 
hollow and ghastly. 

It is no use trying to revive Bohemia; it is an un- 
desirable thing. At best it was only a pis aller. The 
veritable Bohemian, full of health and life, mischievous 
as a monkey, free from malice but hating bourgeois 
routine—he tried to variegate a life become monotonous, 
dull, as free from colour as the clothes men wore. We 
know that the true remedy is to enrich life ; and those 
who four generations ago would have turned to Bohe- 
mianism now seek other ways of filling their lives with 
colour, interest and even romance. The stupid, brutal 
bourgeoisie conquered an ill-fed Bohemia ; those who 
physically and spiritually are well nourished will in turn 
conquer the bourgeoisie. In the meantime, where the 
old-world Bohemian once gloried and drank deep is 
now a desolate place. After the night of conviviality 
the smell of stale beer and tobacco in the morning is 
a trifle nauseating. In the haunts of Bohemia Boniface 
presides no more: the manager for the brewing com- 
pany takes the money there and poisons people with 
bad liquor; the American drawn to England from the 
Far West by tales of fortunes made in the ‘‘ boom ”’ sells 
worse liquor and makes himself ill by drinking his 
own wares at his customers’ expense. The would-be 
Bohemian finds his only friend in Bung; and Bung, 
it must be admitted, is a doubtful person often, at times 
half-drunk, sometimes even worse, and always has his 
brain clouded with alcoholic fumes. And as for the 
would-be Bohemians, they are as poor things as Bung. 
The out-of-work actor, slouching from bar to bar 
searching for free drinks, for stray half-crowns, shillings 
and sixpences, for anything but employment, and talking 
the while of the salaries he used to draw—he will confess 
himself an inveterate Bohemian. So will the Strand 
card-sharpers, confidence-trick men, cheque-forgers and 
what not. And thinking of them, though we may 
mildly regret the Bohemia that endured for so brief a 
day, we shall not be sorry to see the very last of this 
mock-Bohemia. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF MICE. 


wrt was the meaning of the five golden mice 

which the Philistines sent in expiation when 
they were afflicted by a pestilence after carrying away 
the ark ? Some see in it a recognition of rats as carriers of 
plague. Itis no serious objection that rats are not mice ; 
the former appear to have been so insignificant in early 
times that they might well have been confused with the 
latter. But there is no specific reason to suppose that 
the epidemic mentioned was the plague ; and Mr. J. G. 
Frazer and Professor Sayce agree that the golden mice 
were a token of submission on behalf of the Philistine 
god, Dagon. He was a Nature-god and he took special 
interest in tillage, of which mice are the enemies. 
Mr. Shipley would find a much stronger illustration in 
Apollo Smintheus, Apollo of the Mouse, whose par- 
ticular function it was to smite mankind with pestilence. 
He had the figure of a mouse on his tripod, mice lived 
under his altar and received their food in the sacred 
recess. One of his statues, at Chrysa, had a mouse 
beneath its foot. In fact the association is complete, 
whatever the significance of it may be. 

But mice are interesting animals generally in the 
mythological point of view. When the Hebrew prophet 
denounces those abominable sectaries who assembled 
in gardens to eat mice we may suspect that it was 
much more than a picnic. Possibly the heretics had 
imported their wicked practice from Egypt. But it is 
not a little curious that mouse-feasts were forbidden by 
several councils of the eighth and ninth centuries in 
Flanders and north-west Germany, as horse-feasts were 
forbidden in this country and Scandinavia. Primitive 
philosophers who concluded that the evil powers should 
be reverenced equally with the good, or more, might 
be expected to pay honour to a creature which devours 
their corn and multiplies by geometric progression. 
So it proves ; the folk-lore of several European peoples 
attributes the creation of that pest to the devil. 


S. Augustine himself was puzzled. Writing his treatise 
against the Manichzans he was ‘‘ pulled up short” 
evidently, remembering the case of mice; after con- 
sidering it at length the teacher admits that he can 
only reconcile the existence of these little animals with 
the universal beneficence of the Creator by an effort of 
faith. A story is told of a famous dean, still more 
famous as a gardener, who was invited to examine 
the minute insect called thrips—Thysandoptera vasta- 
trix—under a microscope ; shuddering, he exclaimed: 
‘* When I contemplate a thrips even with the naked eye 
I feel inclined to doubt the goodness of God!”  Per- 
haps he had that passage from ‘‘Contra Manichzos” 
in mind. S. Augustine included frogs with mice as the 
devil’s offspring apparently, which does not seem so 
reasonable. On the other hand Van Helmont, the great 
medizeval chemist who discovered gas, published a 
recipe for creating mice. Put some cheese into a 
cupboard with a selection of old rags, lock it up, and in 
a few weeks you will have a family of them. Pasteur 
cited this statement as evidence of spontaneous genera- 
tion as good as any that his opponents brought forward. 

But to return to the argument that dissemination of 
the plague by rats—or mice—was known to the ancients. 
The Egyptian legend of the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host throws a curious light upon it. Herodotus tells it 
with details evidently referring to the Exodus, which, 
however, we must omit. The point is that in answer 
to a prayer, the god Ptah sent mice into the camp of 
the Assyrians, who were besieging not Jerusalem but 
Pelusium in Egypt. And these little creatures gnawed 
the bowstrings of the enemy and the thongs of their 
shields by night, so that they woke up defenceless and 
the Egyptians routed them with ease. There is no 
doubt this legend refers to the same event as that 
recorded in Scripture, for Herodotus has got the name 
Sennacherib quite correct ; he is King of the Assyrians 
and ‘* Arabians”, a notable addition. But it may be 
asserted with confidence that the invaders were checked 
by an epidemic of some kind. Sennacherib in his annals 
says nothing of the incident, but the narrative of victory 
comes to a sudden close before Jerusalem and he 
returns to Nineveh. It is clear that some disaster hap- 
pened to break up the siege. In these circumstances, 
the introduction of mice to the story becomes very sug- 
gestive. 

Much less familiar to archeologists, and even more 
noteworthy, is the fact that a version of this legend was 
current in Central Asia. Hiuen-Tsiang, the Chinese 
traveller of the eighth century, declares that rats were 
worshipped in Khotan because they saved the country in 
ancient times when it was invaded by the Hiung-nu, 
whom we call Huns. The king in despair prayed, and 
an army of rats broke into the enemy’s camp, devouring 
saddles, bridles, shields and everything made of leather 
—the Huns being a nation of horsemen. They were led 
by a rat-king, and M. Stein, exploring that region, now 
desert, dug up panel-pictures of a crowned figure with 
rat’s head. The tale may have found its way from 
Egypt, or it may be a reminiscence of the Jewish story 
transformed in the same manner, or it may be quite 
original ; in any case it is equally significant. The 
reader will observe that the deliverance is effected by 
rats, not mice, in this version. Hiuen-Tsiang mentions 
that natives of Khotan, which was not altogether buried 
then, told him of rats as big as hedgehogs, with fur 
like gold and silver, inhabiting the desert. 

Mice have been employed to execute doomed mortals. 
William of Malmesbury heard from ‘‘a person of the 
utmost veracity ” how a noble German, eating his 
supper, was assailed on a sudden by a thousand mice 
which ‘‘ pursued him with their teeth and a kind of 
dreadful squeaking, abominable to the ear”. His 
retainers carried him aboard ship and put to sea; but 
the mice followed implacably and gnawed holes in the 
vessel till it resembled a sieve. The crew ran it ashore 
and jumped for their lives ; but the rodents were quicker 
and they ate up their victim before he could run away. 
William was prepared to believe this story, because it 
is well known that mice attack a man wounded by a 
leopard ‘‘in a peculiar manner”. The reasoning does 
not convince one at a glance. But there were other 
instances. That same person of extreme veracity saw 
with his own eyes a man chevied by mice take refuge 
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onaship. The enemy, more than a thousand strong, 
promptly embarked on rinds of pomegranate, ‘* wonder- 
ful to relate”, and followed him to sea. But they were 
all drowned by ‘‘the loud shouting of the sailors”. 
What these unfortunates had done to be so persecuted 
we are not told. One of them indeed was an ‘‘ adver- 
sary” of the Emperor Henry III. But that does not 
appear to be a sin worthy of such abnormal manifesta- 
tions. 

Mice have a saint of their own, S. Gertrude of 
Nivelles. We see her represented on a fine tapestry at 
S. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, dressed as a nun, with a 
mouse on each shoulder and one floating or flying above 
her head. Champions of medizval piety protest that 
these figures are allegoric. But it is certain that until 
a few years ago, even if the practice has been dropped 
now, the guardians of the Church of S. Gertrude at 
Nivelles sold water which was guaranteed to preserve 
a building from the invasion of mice. 


CHURCHYARD FLOWERS. 


t* is curious how some native plants seem to have a 
partiality for churchyards. Just as owls and swifts 
and jackdaws love to haunt church towers, so do certain 
British wild flowers delight in the shady seclusion of 
the spot where the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
In former days it appears to have been the custom to 
introduce certain species into churchyards. As the 
floors of churches were strewn with rushes from the 
marsh, so were the graveyards planted with flowers of 
the field. As a most interesting illustration of this 
custom it will be remembered that Samuel Pepys, in 
his famous Diary, tells us that on 26 April, 1662, when 
travelling from Gosport to Southampton, ‘‘ in company 
with Sir George Carteret and his clerk, and Mr. Holt 
our guide, we observed, on our way, besides my Lord 
Southampton’s parks and lands, which in one viewe we 
could see £6,000 per annum, a little churchyard where 
the graves are accustomed to be all sowed with sage”’. 
The mention of ‘‘my Lord Southampton’s parks and 
lands”’ enables us to identify the churchyard. The 
lands surround the once magnificent Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey of Titchfield, granted by Henry VIII. to 
Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, and by him converted 
into what Leland described in 1540 as ‘‘arighte statelie 
house embatayled and having a goodlie gate”. The 
‘*goodlie gate”, which was part of the dismantled 
monastery, may still be seen and remains in a fair state 
of preservation, but the ‘‘ righte statelie house” has 
fallen into utter decay. Many interesting associations 
surround the picturesque ruin. In the days of the 
white-robed canons more than one of the Plantagenet 
kings visited the Abbey, in the chapel of which Margaret 
of Anjou was married. In the summer of 1552 the 
poor boy Edward VI. tried to recruit his health in the 
peaceful valley. Shakespeare almost certainly visited 
the ‘‘ statelie house ”, and sat in the garden * circum- 
mured with brick ” with the third Earl, to whom he 
dedicated ‘* Venus and Adonis’. As a child, Rachel 
Wriothesley, afterwards the devoted wife of Lord 
William Russell, played in the ‘‘curious-knotted 
garden”. Above all, it was at Titchfield House that 
Charles I. surrendered himself to Colonel Hammond, 
and from the mouth of the haven some two miles 
distant ‘‘took boate to the Isle of Wight”, where he 
became virtually a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. 
Fifteen years later—the grim days of the Common- 
wealth having intervened—Pepys, on his way to 
Southampton, viewed my Lord Southampton’s parks 
and lands as he passed ‘‘ the little churchyard where 
the graves are accustomed to be all sowed with sage”’. 
The little churchyard is clearly the disused one sur- 
rounding the old church of Crofton, situated on rising 
ground above the Meon valley, in which the ruins of the 
ancient palace are situated. Last summer the writer 
visited the sacred spot to see if any trace of the ancient 
custom remained, but not a single plant of sage could he 
discover. Nettles there were in abundance, both the 
small and the common kinds, and mallow, and the 
yellow S. John’s-wort, and purple knapweed ; but no 
specimen of Salvia verbenaca remained. Still the plant 
is often found in churchyards, and in churchyards in 


the neighbourhood of Crofton. It is abundant at 
Portchester, around the Norman church, where it was 
noticed by Miss Charlotte Yonge many years ago. In 
several of the Isle of Wight churchyards it may be 
seen, as at Brading, associated with Legh Richmond’s 
‘* Annals of the Poor”, and in the disused churchyard 
of old S. Helen’s. In Withering’s ‘‘ British Plants ”, 
published early in the last century, and still interesting 
for the number of localities of rare plants there recorded, 
we find the names of several churchyards where the 
wild sage or English clary was then to be found. 

Another plant associated with churchyards in the 
olden times was the well-known purple mallow. It 
was commonly used, says Baxter, to ‘‘ decorate the 
graves of our ancestors”. And certain it is that the 
plant is still frequently found in churchyards; as is 
also an uncommon species of dock popularly known as 
the ‘‘ fiddle-dock”, but which rejoices in the Latin 
name of ‘‘ Rumex pulcher”’. Why the species should 
have been distinguished by the epithet ‘‘ beautiful” it 
is hard to say, unless it was by way of comparison, for 
it is certainly more pleasing in appearance, with its 
rigid, spreading branches, than many of its congeners 
so abundant in waste places. Many years ago the 
author of the ‘‘ Flora Vectensis”’ noticed its strange 
partiality for churchyards, stating that it was to be 
found at Carisbrooke, Freshwater, Brixton, Binsted, 
and indeed in most of the churchyards of the Isle 
of Wight, as well as in many on the mainland of 
Hampshire, as in those of Havant and Hambledon and 
Petersfield. He added that he also observed the 
fiddle-dock growing abundantly at Charleston, South 
Carolina, but ‘‘ chiefly in the areas of the city churches”. 
The same author notes that ‘‘ All-Good”, or ‘‘ Good 
King Henry” as the species is usually called, is to be 
found in like situations. This plant was formerly in 
great request as a pot-herb, and is still cultivated in 
Leicestershire under the name of ‘‘mercury”’, while in 
other districts it is known as ‘‘wild spinach”. It 
grows plentifully about the site of the old priory chapel 
at Selborne; and the writer remembers seeing it in a 
still more interesting situation—beside the pyramidal 
tombstone of the celebrated botanist, John Ray, in the 
lonely churchyard of Black Notley in Essex. 

Sometimes indeed choicer plants may be found in 
churchyards where they have been known to exist for 
a long number of years. A rare little rock species, the 
‘* Hutchinsia”, whose home is in the limestone districts 
of the West of England and Wales, still exists on a 
churchyard wall in Kent, where it is said to have been 
planted by the learned botanist Dillenius nearly two 
hundred years ago. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, one Adam Buddle, a most diligent 
‘* searcher after simples”, many of whose specimens are 
still preserved in the botanical department of the 
British Museum, noticed in the old churchyard of 
Dunwich, on the Suffolk coast, a patch of the East 
Anglian sickle-medick, Medicago falcata. Since then 
the sea has sadly encroached on the graveyard, but on 
the very edge of the cliff, from the face of which bare 
white piteous bones protrude, the plant still maintains 
an existence, as when Adam Buddle, and after him 
George Crabbe, poet and botanist, visited the spot. In 
the same desolate churchyard, beside the ruined tower 
which ‘‘naked in the sea-wind stands and moans”, 
other uncommon plants flourish. One corner of the 
sacred enclosure is occupied by a lusty colony of the 
handsome Scotch or cotton thistle ; the aromatic fennel 
is plentiful ; while an ancient pot-herb, much prized in 
medizval days—perhaps originally an escape from the 
monastic garden of the ruined Franciscan priory hard 
by, is to be seen in extraordinary abundance. A few 
miles distant from Dunwich, in another lonesome 
graveyard, nestling beneath the dismantled walls of a 
once splendid edifice, a rare species of wild lettuce has 
been known to exist for a long while. In the neigh- 
bouring county of Essex, beside the fine Norman 
church of S. Botolph at Colchester, a choice calamint 
has taken refuge from the struggle of existence, in 
company with a few plants of the handsome pale pink 
soapwort. 

In the picturesque churchyard of Kingston in the Isle 
of Wight, where the ancient church, one of the 
smallest in the diocese of Winchester, stands on a 
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grassy knoll, there may be seen every Lent, as the 
spring advances, a host of golden daffodils dancing 
and fluttering in the breeze. Another Island church- 
yard can boast of the possession of a very rare Sedum 
or stonecrop, which has probably flourished there from 
medizval times. In early spring the graveyard sur- 
rounding the church of which Izaak Walton’s son-in- 
law was once rector, and through which the aged 
angler must have often passed as he wended his way to 
the Meon stream, now as then ‘full of stores of 
trout ’’, is ablaze with the little yellow celandine dear 
to the heart of Wordsworth; while in another church- 
yard, of which Canon Vaughan of Winchester was at 
one time custodian, the beautiful bee-orchis comes up 
plentifully every year. 


CHESS. 
By N. Maxinmorr (St. Petersburg). 


Black, 5 pieces. 


PROBLEM 133. 
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White, 7 pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


PRORLEM 134. By F. A. L. Kupper.—White (8 pieces): 
K—-—QB8, Q—K8, B—KR3, Kts on KB3 and KB5, Ps on K2, Q3 
and QKt2. Black (8 pieces): K—KB8, R—KKt7, Ps on KR7, 
KKt6, KB3, 5, 7 and QKté. 

Prosi_eM 135. By Dr. H. Rone (Breslau).—White (9 pieces) : 
K-—KR2, Q—KKtr, R—Kt, B—Q3, Kts on QB2 and KB1, Ps on 
K3, Kk4 and 6. Black (2 pieces): K—KB6, P—KKt2. White 
compels black to mate in five moves ! 


Se National Tournament recently concluded at 
Lodz has once more brought Rubinstein to the 
fore, and clearly demonstrates his claim to rank with 
Petroff, Jaenisch, Winawer, and Tchigorin, whose 
untimely death the chess world deplores. One of his 
victories is appended, and gives a fair idea of the swift- 
ness with which he can carry attack home. The progress 
of events seems to have been marred to a certain extent 
by quarrels consequent on the analysing of adjourned 
games during the interval, and this tempting habit, by 
no means confined to the Muscovite, calls for protest. 
Students of Gogol — and who that is interested in 
Russia has not read ‘‘ Dead Souls” ?—may recollect 
the farcical game of draughts between Tchitchikoff and 
Nozdreff, where the latter during the exchanges slips 
on extra men from up his sleeve, and the hapless guest 
suddenly ‘‘ catches sight of another almost under his 
very nose, which seemed to have become a king almost 
spontaneously”! But this style of humour is not 
suited to serious play, and the tactical advantage 
of privately surveying the battlefield during an 
armistice is very great. Alapin, the well-known 
theoretician, was second ; and Snosko-Borowsky, who 
fought in the Japanese war, also made a promineat 
figure. 

In the main play of the four-mover in our last after 
the BP has queened, black plays K—Kts, then 
2. P—R8=B (so as to play B—B3 without a stale- 
mate if K—R5), and after KxP white continues 
P—Kt8=R followed by the king’s pawn becoming a 
knight. In the two-mover white promotes his queen’s 
pawn to a bishop, the two ecclesiastics guarding each 
other very quaintly. The three-mover above is by 
one of the brothers Kubbel, two Russian youths in their 
teens, of whom great things are expected. 


QUEEN’s PAWN OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
Rothery Rubinstein Rothery Rubinstein 
1. P-Q4 P-Q4 9. B—Kt2 Castles 
2. Kt—KB3 P—K3 10. Q—Q2 
3. P—K3 P-—QB4 B-—Q3 rar 
4. P—B4 Kt—QB3 12. Bx BP P-—QKtq4 
5. Kt-B3 Kt—B3 13. B—Q3 R-Qr! 
6. OQPxP BxP 14. Q—K2 B-Kt2 
7. P—QR3 P-—OQR3 15. Castles, KR Kt—Kq4 
8 P-QKtg B-Q3 
The signal for a definite engagement. Black has 


already gained ground by his superior opening disposi- 
tions, and this is still further accentuated by white’s 
hazardous pawn manceuvres. The comparative in- 
activity of white’s queen’s flank is apparent, but the end 
comes with dramatic suddenness. Certainly 21. QO x Kt 
instead of B—K4 would at least have prolonged the 
fight, and moving the rook’s pawn in place of the 
knight’s pawn was no worse. But the threat of R-Q7 
seems to paralyse white. The concluding move is 
quite unanswerable. 


16. Ktx Kt BxKt 21. B—K4 Q—Rs5 
17. P—B4 B-B2 22, P—Kt3 Rx Kt! 
18 P—K4 QR-Br a3. PxQ R-Q7!! 
19. P—K5? B—Kt3ch 24. QxR Bx Bch 
20. K—R1 Kt—Kt5 ! 25. O—Kt2 k-KR6! 
Resigns 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LA SIGNORA DEI CANI. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hotel Beau Site, Rome, 1 February, 1908. 


Si1r,—Now that poor ‘‘ Ouida” has purged her con- 
tempt of the society in which she lived by dying poor, 


, and surrounded but by her dogs, one hopes that the 


world, which forgot her living, will at least put upa 
headstone to her memory. Towards this object, I should 
be glad to give five pounds. 

The memorial need not be expensive, and it might 
have on it the heading of this letter, which after all is 
her best title to fame. As to her writings, much has 
been said in criticism of them by many who were not fit 
to mend her pens (I think she stuck to quills). 

No doubt her Guardsmen and the rest of those 
columnar throated paladins of whom she wrote seem 
comical enough to us. . . . ‘We are the men.” But 
may not the Indian officers, the heroes of the ‘‘ peg and 
pepper” school, and the strange beings about whom 
the talented author of ‘‘ Nine Months” (I think that is 
the title of the work) writes, seem just as foolish in ten 
years ? 

‘*Quida” went wrong occasionally, as to mere out- 
ward things, and possibly from having muddled up the 
rank and file of the Guards with those who lead them 
to the fray at Aldershot. Most women writers of to- 
day go further wrong about the moral qualities of their 
men, and few of them have a tenth part of Ouida’s 
power. Yours faithfully, 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


REGICIDE AS ACCIDENT DE TRAVAIL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New University Club, S. James’ Street, S.W. 
8 February, 1908. 

S1r,—Mr. Bernard Shaw says that political assassina- 
tions have made kingship a dangerous trade. He need 
not confine his remarks to kings: they apply to the 
heads of republics and other democratic States as well 
as to monarchies. There is no trouble in finding names 
of presidents of republics who have fallen victims to the 
knife or bullet of the assassin. So long as anarchical 
societies and criminals exist there will probably be 
danger of political murders and attempts at political 
murder. There have been more kings in the world 
than heads of republican States and therefore more 
kings than presidents have been killed. Numbers of 
people were massacred in the French Revolution for 
purely political reasons who were certainly not kings. 
The fact is that if a man fills the exalted position of 
the chief of a State—be it a kingdom or republic—he will 
find himself exposed to many risks and his life will not 
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be so safe as it would be if he were content with a 
more humble walk in life. There is no way out of it. 
So long as revolutionary principles and revolutionists 
who stick at nothing continue to flourish, so long will 
the lives of monarchs and highly placed statesmen be 
in peril more or less. 

I see nothing in Mr. Shaw’s query. He says that 
Socialism will destroy the idea of the sacredness of 
property. In all likelihood it will. It may also destroy 
the theory of the sacredness of human life and may 
quite well make the highest political eminence a crime 
in itself. Mr. Shaw will, let us hope, devise some 
means for softening manners and making them less 
fierce. That is the way to stop crime, or at all events 
one of the ways. 

Readers with intellectual interests and historic train- 
ing will be able to find out without difficulty that it is 
not only kings who have cause to fear deaths like 
those which we have recently been deploring. 

Yours truly, 
V. DE S. Fowke. 


A MENACE IN THE BALTIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 11 February, 1908. 

Sir,—Your able article on the Baltic negotiations 
and the Northern Question a fortnight ago has been 
translated in full and published in the leading Swedish 
papers.. It has been greatly appreciated as an ad- 
mirable statement of facts and forces involved in the 
question. That encourages me to ask the hospitality 
of the SAtuRDAY Review for a few remarks on a new 
departure in the Baltic Question which is causing con- 
siderable anxiety especially in Sweden. It concerns 
the Aland Treaty, the undertaking Russia, in connexion 
with the Treaty of Paris of 1856, gave Great Britain 
and France not to fortify the Aland Islands or to create 
military or naval establishments there. 

The Aland Islands form a vast archipelago of rocky 
islands nearly bridging the sea between Sweden and 
Finland in the Upper Baltic. The most westerly islets 
in this archipelago are so close to Sweden that they 
are visible from the islands covering the Swedish coast. 

It seems now to be a fact that Russia in connexion 
with the Baltic negotiations has approached Great 
Britain and France with the object of having the Aland 
Treaty abrogated. This is at any rate considered cer- 
tain in Sweden. Russia has of late, in spite of the 
treaty, several times endeavoured to create military 
establishments on the islands, but has given way to 
public opinion. But now the position appears to be 
somewhat altered, and there is a belief in Sweden that 
Russia will do her utmost to get rid of the treaty and 
that her ultimate goal is to establish a strong naval 
base in the archipelago, which lends itself extremely 
well to such a purpose, with good natural harbours 
and hundreds of islets around. 

Whatever Russia’s intentions are, even the possibility 
of her constructing a fortified naval base there would 
be a standing menace to Sweden. From the best 
naval harbour there men-of-war could reach the archi- 
pelago outside Stockholm in three hours (distance 
twenty-five miles), while the nearest Russian primary 
naval hase now is about three hundred miles distant. 
From Aland Russia could blockade Stockholm in a very 
short time, hitting Sweden vitally, and without great difh- 
culty close the Bothnian Bay. A strong naval base in the 

land archipelago would practically make Russia mis- 
tress of the Bothnian Bay and a great part of the 
Baltic proper. 

No wonder that this prospect has alarmed the Swedish 
public. The Swedish press of all colours strongly 
expresses the feeling which has been aroused and 
appeals to the Government to make a firm stand. The 
decision, however, lies with the British and French 
Governments, and on all sides in Sweden the hope is 
therefore entertained that these two Powers will refuse 
a request for the abrogation of the treaty. It is 
pointed out that important maritime and mercantile 
interests are involved in the dominance of Russia in 
the Baltic besides the general political interest, which is 
virtually the same now as it was when the treaty was 
signed, the interest of ‘maintaining the existing balance 


of the Powers around the Baltic. Even assuming a 
continuance of the present friendly relations between 
Sweden and Russia, which are used as an argument 
for abrogating the treaty as unnecessary, the bare 
suspicion of a naval base in the Aland archipelago 
would constantly keep up Swedish distrust and drive 
her to ever-increasing armaments. 
Yours truly, 
Fritz HENRIKSSON. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 


18 January, 1908. 

S1tr,—As an Englishman who also has resided in and 
known intimately the United States for over twenty 
years, I cannot allow Mr. H. J. Robertson's letter 
re ‘* The American Crisis” to pass unanswered. Nothing 
could be more misleading. Apparently he imagines that 
because there is a reaction after ten years of unexampled 
prosperity therefore the State is rotten. When he 
says ‘‘the middle class is being rapidly wiped out of 
existence” because of ‘‘the consolidation of steam 
and street railways” &c. it vividly recalls the Free 
Silver campaign, and the lectures on political economy 
that were delivered by unshaven gentlemen with a 
solitary brace and straws in their hair at the street 
corners. They also prophesied that the country was 
ruined just at the dawn of the greatest era the United 
States has ever known. The backbone of the country 
is the farmer, and where you find, as you do in the 
States, millions of farmers out of debt and owning 
their farms Mr. Robertson need not lose much sleep 
about the future of that country. Then again he 
brings up the old myth about cost of living. Possibly 
first-class living is dearer in New York thanin London, 
but in the country this is not the case. I spent last 
summer in a town of about forty thousand in the south- 
west and my expenses were as follows: Room, which 
included bath, light and attendance, twelve shillings 
a week ; board, at the best hotel in the town and quite 
elaborate, twenty-four shillings a week. This was the 
most expensive place in the town, so it is easy to see 
how cheaply a working man could live. 

After pouring out the vials of his wrath upon the 
trusts Mr. Robertson selects for his heroes Moyer, 
Heywood and Pettibone! These gentlemen organised 
the miners of Colorado and Idaho into a most aggressive 
labour trust which did its best practically to ‘‘ run” the 
mines of the West. By a curious coincidence the 
people who opposed them were shot or blown up with 
dynamite. A man was arrested and made a full con- 
fession of numerous murders, he further stated that he 
had been employed and paid by Moyer, Heywood and 
Pettibone and was presumptuous enough to bring for- 
ward evidence tothat effect. However, these ‘‘ honour- 
able men” were acquitted and the prosecution was 
satisfied to have let in at any rate some daylight. Then 
Mr. Robertson proceeds to the negro question. It is 
easy for a man living among the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch” 
to howl about the disenfranchisement of the ‘‘ coloured 
gentleman ” where not more than five per cent. perhaps 
of the population is black. But let him go and live in 
Louisiana or Mississippi, where the whites are largely 
outnumbered, and he would tell a different story. White 
men are not going to allow themselves to be governed 
by negroes even to please Mr. Robertson. The sins 
of the fathers who owned the slaves are being visited 
on the children, and the negro problem has to be faced, 
but it can never be solved in that way. 

But why does Mr. Robertson say nothing about 
the advance in wages during the late prosperity? In 
the zinc mines of the South-West unskilled labourcrs, 
shovellers who ten years ago were getting five shillings 
a day, have been raised to eight shillings a day, and the 
pay of skilled labour has advanced in the same pro- 
portion. No human institutions can be perfect, and 
doubtless there is much ‘‘ graft” and corruption both 
in business and politics in the States, but the prosperity 
of the country is founded on a rock, and that is the 
farmer who lives on, tills and owns his farm. 

Yours truly, 
R. B. CHOLMONDELEY. 
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Prayer Book of 1552 would have lasted? _It is probable 
REVIEWS. that nothing but his premature death saved us from a 
: liturgy crammed with the Zwinglian or Calvinistic 
THE SIXTH EDWARD AND THE ENGLISH dogmas of the foreign divines who had his youthful 
TAMMANY. ear, Laski, Peter Martyr, and Knox. Further it is 


‘King Edward VI.” By Sir Clements R. Markham. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


OME time ago Sir Clements Markham wrote a 
book to show that Richard Crookback was one 
of the noblest and most maligned of kings. The book 
was interesting ; but it did not convince. He has now 
undertaken an equally difficult task. The régn of 
Edward VI. is better understood to-day than it was 
fifty years ago. We know now that it was a period of 
anarchy in which a Tammany ring of titled ruffians, of 
whom Northumberland was the chief, ruled the State 
by the aid of foreign mercenaries, robbed the poor and 
helpless, plundered the parishes, and left England the 
legacy of a pauper class. Of this Tammany ring 
Protector Somerset alone displays some redeeming 
features. Rash and rapacious as he was, at any rate 
he had some regard for the interest of the commonweal 
and fell rather through his virtues than his vices. This 
is, we believe, the sober truth about the period. Sir 
Clements, however, though he realises in a vague way 
the infamies of the régime, thinks that in this epoch 
the foundations of our national greatness were laid. 
He criticises Somerset unfavourably, makes a semi- 
hero of Northumberland, and even defends the infamous 
conspiracy that sought to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne. But his choicest flowers of eulogy are ex- 
hausted on that precocious infant Edward VI. 
dwells on his learning, his interest in geography, his 
progresses and athletic feats. He tries to convince us 
that the young prince after Somerset’s fall was in State 
matters no mere cypher. ‘‘ He early began”, we are 
told, ‘‘ to use his great learning, to show his keen insight 
into affairs, and before the close of his life he was 
making his influence felt.” ‘*The purified national 
Church, the most catholic and most tolerant of all 
attempts to approach the divine original, was the 
inception of Edward and his advisers.” As a set-off to 
this fascinating portrait of the young Protestant hero, 
there is a picture of his unhappy sister Mary drawn in 
colours sufficiently black to satisfy the Church Associa- 
tion. No allowance is made for the warping of her 
character by the cruel persecution to which she had 
been subjected in her father’s and brother's reign ; and 
our author has entirely failed to grasp that the faggots 
of Smithfield were at least in part provoked by the murder 
of Fisher and More, and the horrible sacrilege that 
accompanied the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
plundering of the parishes. 

After reading all that Sir Clements has to say, it is a 
relief to discover that he entirely fails to prove that 
young Edward was in any way personally responsible 
for the hideous misgovernment that marked the later 
years of his unhappy reign. On the other hand he does 
satisfy us that the royal infant was rather less of a prig 
than is commonly supposed. But he fails to show that 
he was in any way a youth of superhuman genius or 
virtue. That he was well educated is true; but so 
were most royal children of the Renaissance age, and, as 
far as classical scholarship went, the learning of Mary 
and Elizabeth was equally remarkable. As regards his 
personal character, his natural disposition seems to have 
been kindly ; but the way in which he was brought up 
would probably have spoilt it. Certainly the words 
which he uses in his journal of Uncle Somerset’s execu- 
tion are not pleasant reading, and our author's excuse 
for them is not satisfactory. The idea that we owe the 
Anglican Church in its present form to Edward's piety 
or learning is preposterous. It is true indeed that in 
his reign Cranmer translated or composed a large 
portion of the Book of Conimon Prayer. But the Prayer 
Book of 1552 was doctrinally a very different book from 
that which Elizabeth sanctioned in 1559. Though the 
verbal alterations between them were slight, the book of 
1552 as finally settled by the Privy Council pledged the 
Church of England to Calvinism, if not to Zwinglianism ; 
the book of Elizabeth was a return to more catholic 
ideas. But does Sir Clements really think that if 
Edward had survived another twenty years even the 
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fairly certain that had he lived much longer episcopacy 
would have gone the way of the Mass. The Bishopric of 
Westminster had been suppressed, other sees had been 
plundered. The Tammany ring at Whitehall, not con- 
tent with the spoil of the monasteries and the churches, 
was craving for more booty, and Calvinism was 
opportunely discovering that episcopacy was not a 
divine institution. Nor is this the worst. If a few 
more years had been granted to Edward, or if Jane 
Grey’s faction had crushed Mary’s, there is every reason 
to think that the stake would have been lighted for 
Papists and Lutherans. This, as Professor Maitland 
has shown, seems to have been the idea of the authors of 
the Edwardian ‘‘ Reformatio legum ecclesiasticarum ”,. 
The death of Edward and the failure of the Jane Grey 
conspiracy saved us from a religious war, if not a 
S. Bartholomew, and left the way open after the evil 
days of Mary for the truer reformation of Elizabeth and 
Parker. 

While we dissent entirely from Sir Clements’ estimate 
of the reign, we must say that his pages make pleasant 
reading. Pageantry and heraldry he understands, and 
he gives a brilliant description of his young hero’s 
coronation. Interesting and original also are the pages 
in the book that tell of the Tudor navy and the ‘first 
Arctic expedition ”’. 


ARMS AND BEN JONSON. 


‘Heralds and Heraldry in Jonson's Plays.” By Arthur 
H. Nason. New York: University Heights. 1907. 


HE author of this work must, we suppose, have 
been studying Ben Jonson’s plays as English 
classics when it occurred to him to discover an explana- 
tion of curious references to heraldry. It is remarkable 
that such an ideashould have occurred to an American, 


| but this having happened it is in strict accordance with 


experience that it should have developed into a scientific 
treatise. Mr. Nason has the enterprise of his nation, 
and for the purpose of fully comprehending the satire 
in Jonson’s plays has pursued the science of heraldry 
to its source. The work is excellent as an heraldic 
study, but has the effect of exaggerating that part of 
Jonson’s satire in relation to the whole. For in Jonson 
all the pedantry of the scientists of his day, and the 
nonsensical jargon they used, is mercilessly exposed, 
and the references to heraldry are not of the first 
importance. To ridicule the pretensions of a clown 
who has obtained money and asks to be recognised as. 
a gentleman, and to expose the humbug or fraud of 
those who make a profit by assisting him, required 
some reference to pedigree-making and the practice of 
heralds. Of the plays annotated by Mr. Nason we have 
specially considered ** Every Man Out of His Humour ” 
and ‘‘ The Staple of News”, and in both plays the 
heraldic allusions appear to us ancillary to rather than 
the gist of the satire. Nevertheless the concoction of 
Sogliardo’s armorial achievement in the former, and 
the erection of Pecunia’s pedigree in the latter, are 
admirable fooling, and would in themselves be gems if 
they did not lead up to the more splendid satire of the 
whole class of persons living on the borderland of wealth 
and noble birth. 

We are not quite sure whether Mr. Nason perceived 
the full absurdity of Sogliardo’s arms and Pecunia’s 
pedigree, for if he had he might not have taken up his 
study of heraldry so earnestly. He perceives of course 
the absurdity of the design in the concoction of 
Sogliardo’s arms, but not that of introducing four 
colours, two metals and a fur with two ordinaries into 
one shield, with crest the lower demi of a rampant 
beast, and that all this could be bought at the ‘ office 
by Paul’s”’. An illustration of the arms is provided by 
the author, which rather tends to minimise the joke. 
Mr. Nason thinks that the point of the satire was. 
obvious to the audience, and that it is useful to explain 
it. The question therefore arises whether the audience 
in Ben Jonson’s day was really familiar with the art of 
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blazon, and if so whether the class of people from whom 
the audience came was the same as now. At the time 
when ‘‘ Every Man Out of His Humour” was written 
and first acted, heralds were not regarded with the 
contempt which they had undoubtedly earned when 
‘‘ The Staple of News” was written, and yet it is 
less malicious than ‘‘ Every Man”. That Ben Jonson 
himself felt contempt for the ‘‘ office by Paul’s”’ is 
obvious, but we doubt if before 1600 the feeling was 
shared by his audience. However, Mr. Nason set to 
work to ascertain what the public really knew, and 
began by searching out what works of authority on the 
subject then existed. He selects the statement of 
Piedmantle Pursuivant in ‘‘ The Staple of News” as 
his guide, who says that he has read the ‘‘ Elements” 
and ‘‘ Accedence” and all the leading books, and he 
finds that the ‘‘ Elements of Armory” by Edmund 
Bolton, and the much earlier work on the ‘‘ Accedens 
of Armory ” by Gerald Leigh, are meant. The works 
of Ferne and Guillim then appear with others well de- 
scribed in the first chapter, and all of them the author 
appears to have painfully read. He then writes upon 
the shield, the charges, the marshalling, the accessories, 
and finally on the College of Arms. On all these 
subjects Mr. Nason is lucid and substantially accurate, 
but he is explaining a European subject with the aid of 
English writers only. 

Chapter VI., on the Heralds’ College, is that which 
most readers will turn to, and for this Noble and 
Dallaway are principally quoted. 

There can be little doubt that with the appointment 
of Heralds as Commissioners to visit England, and to 
admit or disclaim pretenders to the outward and visible 
signs of gentility, began the degradation of the art. 
If these Commissioners had been men who had no 
private interest to serve, with proper salaries, their 
interference with public liberty would have been justi- 
fied. In fact the work done in the first visitations was 
excellent. But in those days it was not the fashion to 
pay proper salaries to public officials, not even to 
judges. Officials were paid by fees, and the conse- 
quence of entrusting inquisitorial powers to visitors 
who were rarely the social equals of the gentlemen they 
summoned was (not unnaturally) pressure for fees and 
greater favour to those that paid. This process existed 
all through Jonson’s day, and it was we suspect 
arrested only by the appointment of a gentleman 
and sound antiquary to the office of Chief Herald. 
‘Camden, Vincent, and Philpott were diligent collectors 
of genealogies ; but th’ man who really restored the 
dignity of heraldry, long after Jonson’s death, was Sir 
William Dugdale. 

It follows, therefore, that the particular period to 
which Mr. Nason’s study has been directed is not that 


which is fairest to heraldry and heralds, but, subject to | 


this proviso, we give his volume unstinted praise. The 
bibliography with which he concludes is most valuable, 
the index excellent, and the publishers’ work is very 
well done. 


“EGEANS AND THEIR ART. 


*¢ The Palaces of Crete and their Builders.” Translated 
from the Italian of Angelo Mosso. London: Unwin. 
1907. 


w= it not that no popular account has appeared 
in this country of the extraordinary Italian dis- 
coveries in Crete, Signor Mosso’s book might very 
well have been left in its original Italian. If it was 
to be translated however, it had been better to select 
some one who knows that ex voto does not make a 
plural, ex voti. The book is a rambling and often rather 
absurd work, written about things archzological by one 
who is no archeologist, but knows a good deal about 
skulls and something about divers natural sciences. 
The author, who, we gather from internal evidence, 
is not in his first youth, has a strong bent towards 
rhapsodical and even dithyrambic meditation, and in- 
-dulges it to the full. Time seems to mean as little to 
him as to any Oriental, and he is thrilled with remark- 
able frequency and ease. He was allowed to do a little 


‘digging on his own account by the leaders of the Italian 


«mission, as well as to watch their own re-examination 
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of the lower strata at Phestus. He stayed at Cnossus 
for several days, and plied Mr. Evans with questions ; 
but what he has written as the result of it all is too 
amateur to be of use to specialists, and too discursively 
learned to please popular readers. 

The book is worth examination, however, and even 
purchase, for its illustrations. The long delay in the 
official Italian publication has enabled Signor Mosso to 
be first in the field with admirable general views of 
Phestus and Haghia Triadha, and with several details 
of the objects found there ; for example, certain figures 
copied from the wonderful sarcophagus, which is, 
perhaps, the most splendid relic of prehistoric paint- 
ing which has been preserved to us. The Palace at 
Phestus and the Royal Villa at neighbouring Haghia 
Triadha are, taken together, as magnificent memorials of 
the early Cretan civilisation as the Palace at Cnossus. 
The first is indeed a more perfect royal dwelling than 
Mr. Evans’ palace, and far more picturesque. For it 
stands boldly on a spur of rock looking over all the 
great plain of Messara (the name, by the way, has 
nothing to do, as Signor Mosso suggests, with the 
mezzadria agriculture of the Venetians, but is a form of 
a title often given to middle lands in Greek, as in the 
Cypriote Mesoréa). Above the plain on the left towers 
the dome of Ida ; through a gap in the range behind 
the snow peaks of Sphakia stand up; and, on the other 
hand, at the extremity of the plain rises Mount Dicte. 
Indeed, Phzstus lies at one of the few points on the 
Cretan lowland whence all the three snowy massifs of the 
island are visible, and one cannot help suspecting that 
the extraordinary people whose sense of colour, instinct 
for decoration, and appreciation of plastic beauty are 
so signally attested by the frescoes and vases of the 
Royal Villa, chose the site partly for its views. The 
earlier reproach of the Phzstus palace, that, while 
more perfectly preserved than Cnossus, it proved extra- 
ordinarily poor in paintings and other objects of art, 
has been largely removed by the subsequent excava- 
tions which Signor Mosso watched. Many vases of 
the very finest technique and decoration have now been 
recovered from lower strata not touched during the 
first exploration in 1900-2. But, in any case, the villa 
at Haghia Triadha had made ample amends. Here on 
a foothill, sheltered from east and north, the Princes 
of Phzstus made them a pleasure-house some four 
thousand years ago; andits ground plan remains to this 
day with fragmentary frescoes on the truncated walls, 
whose scenes retain more brilliance than the Cnossian 
wall-paintings, and with débris of the furniture, among 
which the remains of certain carved steatite vessels have 
excited the attention of art-lovers all over the world. 
Once coated with gold leaf, their reliefs, even in their 
denuded state, are marvels of delicate carving, and, more 
than any other relics of A2gean art, show us what the 
strange folk which made and used them were like. 

Who were these art-loving and art - producing 
Egeans, who flourished long before Homer sang or 
Hellenes were heard of, and spread their civilisation 
right across the paths which led from Egypt and Asia 
to Europe? Alas! we cannot say as yet. Some sur- 
vival of them went for much in the amalgam which 
emerged in the Greek lands after the Dark Age of 
Phoenician sea-supremacy and the great Migrations : 
but there was more in them than survived in the 
Hellene, and more in the Hellene than had been in 
them. For several reasons they impress one as a 
people of the south rather than the north, more akin to 
the races of North Africa and South-West Asia than 
to those of southern Europe. We have thousands of 
their written documents, whereof nearly two hundred 
were found at Haghia Triadha; but not one word can 
we read. Neither character nor language is known. 
Nor are the chances anything but very bad that their 
decipherment will ever be accomplished. A long 
bilingual inscription is not likely to have been engraved 
in little Crete where there was no room for a large alien 
element unable to read the script of the country ; and 
even where we have bilinguals, little enough can often 
be effected by their means, as all students of the 
Etruscan and Hittite inscriptions know to their cost. 
Signor Mosso holds the Cretans to have been, at any 
rate, not Indo-Germans, and on that point the views 
of a craniologist are welcome. — But they are far from 
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settling the point or shedding any positive light. So 
much has been discovered about this people that one 
may easily forget how much remains to be discovered— 
for example to what human family it belonged, what 
speech it used, what relation it bore to the later Hellenes, 
what relation, also, to the Hittite, Lydian, and south 
European civilisations of its own time. In fact, while 
we know much of its products, and something of its 
social organisation, we know next to nothing of its 
history. 


A BATCH OF COUNTRY PICTURE BOOKS. 

‘* Nature’s Moods and Tenses."’ By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The Historic Thames.” By Hilaire Belloc. With 


Coloured Illustrations by A. R. Clinton. London: 
Dent. 1907. 21s. net. 
** Birds of Britain.’ By L. Lewis Bonhote. With 100 


Illustrations in colour selected by H. E. Dresser from 
his “Birds of Europe’ London: Black. 1907. 
21s. net. 


E are all of us familiar with Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son’s graceful talks about country sights and 
happenings, and many of his readers, made thereby his 
friends, will be glad to have this volume of reprinted 
articles, too easy and informal to be burdened with the 
name of essays. For Mr. Hutchinson represents very 
closely what a large number of educated Englishmen 
would wish to be—a pre-eminent athlete, most notably 
so in a game which enables him to retain his leadership 
until well past middle life, and a master of all the arts 
and sports of the field, he is yet just sufficiently tinctured 
with letters and natural science to squeeze the last drop 
of pleasure’out of the variegated leisure and the dilettante 
business which make up the life of a country gentle- 
man. In this little book Mr. Hutchinson writes as the 
sportsman naturalist, keen enough in due season about 
trout and salmon, pheasant drives and woodcock flights, 
but equally observant of the small game of the hedges, 
and with a feeling for vermin that does not end with 
the trap and the gun. His pages, too, are reminiscent 
of those haunting joys of the small boy hunting with 
great heart-beats the nest of some rarer bird he has 
flushed, or stalking blackbirds along a winter hedge 
with the little single barrel he is allowed: the boy, 
indeed, who grows up thereby with a fund of happy 
recollections and healthy instincts. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
articles are not very original nor very profound in their 
learning ; but amid so much writing about nature that 
is both false and pretentious, they are distinguished by 
their honesty and human sympathy, welcome indeed in 
these dreary days of the later winter, when the trees 
outside are adrip and the only sunshine is to be found 
in a book over the study fire. 

We take it that in ‘‘ The Historic Thames” the illus- 
trations preceded the letterpress, and that Mr. Belloc’s 
text is more of a piece of work written up to the pictures 
than something to which he was impelled suo motu for 
the enlightenment of the public. Let us take the pictures 
first then. There are some sixty of them, rather highly 
coloured and Christmas-cardy versions of the many 
fair set scenes to be found along the course of that 
stream of pleasure. With no great note of originality 
or personal vision, some of them are happy enough in 
their rendering of water and atmosphere ; for example, 
the wide soft landscape of Magna Charta Island and 
the busy river seen in S. Paul’s and Waterloo Bridge; 
to many people they will recall with pleasure picnics 
and boating parties set somewhere between Oxford and 
London. Mr. Belloc’s text proceeds on very different 
lines from those of the ordinary guide-book ; he has 
no desire to tell you what to look for at Medmenham 
or what happened at Reading; he takes the river as 
a great natural fact to which our forefathers succeeded, 
and tries to trace the way it affected, both as a high- 
way and a barrier, the course of history and the lives of 
the people on its banks. He shows where the British 
trackways and where the Roman roads cross its stream; 
he discusses the few fortified posts set on its banks, 
and traces the causes which led some settlements to 
develop into large towns and others to remain hamlets. 


It is a large text and a scattered one, which demands 
a wealth both of general historical knowledge and 
antiquarian detail for its adequate illustration, and while 
we cannot consider Mr. Belloc’s treatment entirely satis- 
factory, the casual reader who has had history too 
much thrown at him as a jumble of disconnected facts 
cannot but gain both pleasure and insight from Mr. 
Belloc’s broad treatment of the river as something 
organic and living. 

In the preface of Mr. Bonhote’s book we find, as we 
find in the prefaces to most recent bird books, ‘‘ the 
author has freely consulted Mr. Howard Saunders’ 
‘Manual of British Birds’”’, and looking through the 
body of the book we wonder what else he has con- 
sulted. For though Mr. Bonhote is well known as an 
ornithologist the text bears no trace of individuality or 
of personal observation ; it is a dull reproduction of the 
standard information on the subject ; the compressed 
knowledge of Mr. Saunders’ book is here generalised 
and watered down, and the life-giving details are 
flattened out of all knowledge. Books about birds 
keep pouring from the press and we are beginning to 
despair of ever seeing the only book about British birds 
for which there is still a crying need—the personal first- 
hand observations of a man who knows his birds and 
can tell others what to look and listen for. We want 
something designed for the interested boy or man who 
has taken to watching birds but has no tutor to put 
him in the way of seeing them aright: there ought to 
be a book to set him on the track. Even Mr. Dewar’s 
‘Birds in Our Wood” is not quite what is wanted. 
A very few hints will teach a boy to distinguish whether 
the bird he sees feeding in a meadow is thrush, missel- 
thrush, redwing or fieldfare; and in the same way he 
can be set to distinguish sedge from reed warbler, or 
marsh-warbler from either ; the expert knows them at 
a glance. Is no one ever going to translate the expert’s 
vision into words? To take another example, most 
ornithological beginners become fired with the desire to 
see a tree-sparrow ; all they learn from the book is that 
it is scarce and local, but not how scarce nor whether 
local includes their own district. Then there is a 
picture, but nothing to draw attention to the one feature 
to look for, the infallible mark which nearly every bird 
possesses and to which the trained eye instinctively turns. 
And until some ornithologist can show us all these 
‘* labels” in the plumage, open our eyes to the tricks of 
flight and indicate to us the notes to be listening for, 
Howard Saunders’ manual is likely to hold the field, for 
it contains all the facts that the collector ever wants to 
know, though it does not supply the needs of the bird 
watcher. We presume Mr. Bonhote’s text was com- 
piled to accompany Mr. Dresser’s plates, and for these, 
pretty as they are, we frankly do not care, since both in 
colouring and in attitude they often convey a very false 
impression. These colour-printing processes rarely get 
a satisfactory portrait of a bird—for that we shall have 
to wait just a little longer until some of the new methods 
of colour photography are further developed. Already 
they can make startling pictures from stuffed birds, but 
hardly cheaply enough for book illustration as yet. 


SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


‘Saint Catherine of Siena.” By Edmund Gardner. 
London: Dent. 1907. 16s. net. 


M R. GARDNER'S sub-title exactly defines his book, 

‘a study of the religion, literature, and history 
of the fourteenth century”. It is the times of Saint 
Catherine, with her life, rather than the life and times 
of Saint Catherine, of which he writes. We are among 
those who, when it is a question of a Saint, think that 
insistence upon the life is likely enough to bring out, 
for the moment, all we require to know about the 
times, and assuredly this method is the more interest- 
ing. Mr. Gardner, however, insists upon the times 
rather than the life. Not that we quarrel with the 
scholarly writer for this: he has set himself a certain 
task ; he has clearly defined it ; and he has carried it 
to an end with an orderly sequence and a wealth of 
erudition that excite our warmest praise and liveliest 
admiration. The book, indeed, as a book of the kind, 
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is altogether excellent. Infinite pains, unwearied 
patience, the loving labour of a true scholar, have 
been bestowed upon it to make it in every way con- 
scientiously full and scrupulously accurate. 

Especially is this the case where Saint Catherine’s 
world-famed classic letters are concerned. Of six of 
these letters Mr. Gardner gives us, in an appendix, 
the Tuscan text, hitherto unpublished. The numerous 
extracts in translation which run throughout the 
book he has been at pains to correct and complete 
from other than the printed sources, e.g. Codices 
in the Casanatense Library and the British Museum 
(Harleian MSS.). An attentive study of Mr. Gardner’s 
book shows that there is urgent need of a complete 


_ critical edition of the letters of Saint Catherine, re- 


storing the numerous passages which in early editions, 
slavishly copied by later editors, have been suppressed 
as insignificant, or startling, or not directly tending to 
edification. The Saint’s letters have suffered, if not so 
cruelly, somewhat in the same fashion as those of 
her Florentine namesake, as we pointed out when 
reviewing Miss Capes’ interesting life of S. Catherine 
Ricci (SATURDAY Review, 16 December, 1905). ‘‘ 1am 
not without hope”, Mr. Gardner writes, *‘ of myself 
ultimately undertaking this task, unless some scholar 
in Italy should in the meanwhile accomplish it.” We 
would urge upon him, knowing something of the 
dilatoriness of Italian scholars, to take in hand without 
further delay a task for which he has proved himself 
eminently fitted in the book under review. One cf Mr. 
Gardner’s excellences, to which we have before called 
attention in no measured terms, is the gift of translation. 
He can convey trecento Italian, which is often involved 
and obscure, completely and faithfully into an English 
which is always idiomatic and never pedantically anti- 
quated. If he would add a translation of the letters to 
his critical edition he might do much to teach his 
countrymen a language in which, chiefly through the 
cherished idea that it is extremely easy, they remain 
extraordinarily backward. 

Is there a scholar to-day who is purely and 
serenely objective and free from prepossessions, who 
can look at the Middle Ages untroubled by the heat 
of modern aspirations and imaginings? Mr. Gardner 
comes near the ideal. But even he lets us see that a 
fixed idea with him is opposition to the Temporal 
Power, yesterday, to-day, and forever. Soto re-enforce 
his position he would fain have Catherine of the same 
way of thinking. ‘‘It is evident from Saint Catherine’s 
letters”, he writes, ‘‘ that she had no thought or desire 
of seeing Gregory return to Rome as a_ temporal 
sovereign.” And again he would have us believe that 
Saint Catherine aimed at ‘‘ the return of the Church to 
her primitive state of poverty and purity by the loss of 
her temporal possessions’’. Yet all she does in the 
letter which Mr. Gardner cites as his authority is to 
exalt the spiritual above the temporal, to deprecate 
insistence on the temporal rather than the spiritual, a 
sentiment to which Alexander VI. would have subscribed 
whatever he might have thought of it in foro interno. 
Indeed in this very letter the Saint acknowledges that 
Pope Gregory is ‘* bound in conscience to preserve and 
recover what belongs to Holy Church”’, and further on 
she expounds to him the true spirit in which he should 
set about the business of recovery. Even Mr. Gardner's 
fine gift of translation deserts him where his frankly 
acknowledged prepossessions come into play. ‘‘So 
that, supposing (poniamo che)”, he makes the Saint 
say, ‘‘you are bound to conquer and preserve the 
treasure and the lordship of the cities that the Church 
has lost, much more are you bound” &c. Now 
‘* poniamo che”, as Girolamo Gigli in his ‘‘ Dizionario 
Cateriniano ” very strongly insists, is good Sienese for 
‘‘although ”; ‘‘although you are bound to conquer” 
&c., which gives the sentence a very different ring. 
You are bound to conquer cities with the sword, and 
yet you are to be no temporal Lord: such is the 
impasse which Mr. Gardner has created for his clear- 
sighted, far-seeing heroine. We say deliberately that 
there is no evidence in Saint Catherine’s letters to 
show that she wished and intended to bring the 
Pope back to Rome merely as spiritual Head of the 
Church, or that she ever endeavoured to make him 
lay down the Temporal Power altogether. 


Beyond these remarks, in which we are animated 
solely by the love of fact, the historical part of this book 
calls for no criticism, and we have no space, if indeed 
there were any need, to summarise it. Politically 
speaking, though political is not the best of words in 
this connexion, Catherine failed. She accomplished 
the miracle of bringing Gregory XI. from Avignon to 
Rome, only to make possible the great schism in which 
Christianity, agreed in dogma, recognised three sepa- 
rate pastors. For it cannot be denied that, but for the 
fact of an election in Rome, there never would have 
been any Clementines. This is not to say that 
Catherine’s was not the nobler ideal, and that in put- 
ting an end to the Babylonish captivity she did not do 
the right thing. But the results which came of it all 
add immensely to the pathos of her life of suffering 
and sacrifice. She laboured like a heroine to heal the 
schism, and died only to see the breach widening. Mr. 
Gardner has done well to bring the history of the 
schism down to its end at the Council of Constance, 
thirty-seven years after the death of the Saint. A 
chapter on Catherine’s literary work and a chapter on 
the gradual dissolution of the fellowship which she 
had gathered round her bring to a fitting end a strik- 
ing and suggestive study of fourteenth-century history. 
There is a good bibliography, but the index seems to 
us far too meagre for a work of thisimportance. It is 
called an index, and yet is only an index of names, and 
incomplete at that. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Explorer.” By W.S. Maugham. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


Mr. Maugham’s latest novel is interesting as showing 
how literary perception and instinct may take the place 
of actual experience. When, as in the cases of Joseph 
Conrad and Herbert MaclIlwaine, the qualities of the 
man of adventure and physical activity, who has fought 
and suffered in a fierce struggle with the forces of 
nature, who has known hunger and thirst, and faced 
death in desert places, are joined to the qualities of the 
observer, the psychologist, the man of letters, then we 
get work which is superlatively fine, the real thing, 
through and through, utterly satisfactory. Lacking 
such first-hand knowledge Mr. Maugham is the more 
to be congratulated that, though his work cannot be 
ranked with that of the authors mentioned above, he 
has been able from observation and information to 
construct so admirable and lifelike a character as 
Alec Mackenzie, ‘‘the explorer”, and to draw so 
accurate and effective a picture of his life and work in 
East Africa. Alec is the true type of the patriotic 
adventurer ; self-confident, not with conceit, but with 
the steady certainty of his own power, mental and 
physical, and the conviction of the nobility of his 
ambition. A man whom natives trust and obey (for 
the native instinct is sure), and whom white men follow 
to the death; an individualist, the sworn enemy of 
officialism and systems and conventional methods, the 
man who wants entire responsibility and liberty of 
movement, and whose bold unfettered action often does 
more to increase British prestige in the Dark Continent 
than the necessarily cautious methods of governmental 
procedure. Such a man is not usually beloved by 
officialdom, he is thought dangerous, inconvenient ; but 
in the case of Alec Mackenzie the success of his 
daring justifies it in the eyes of the people at homé, 
and he is a popular hero until the fact becomes known 
that he sent some natives and one white man to certain 
death in order to save the rest of his force. His 
action was inevitable, but sentimentalists at home 
raise an outcry against his inhumanity, and Alec loses 
his popularity, somewhat to his relief. The scene of 
the greater portion of the story is laid in London, 
where Mr. Maugham feels himself more at home than 
in East Africa. There is a good deal of smart dialogue 
which would be effective in a play, and the atmo- 
sphere of society is conveyed by constant and somewhat 
irritating references to the Savoy and the Carlton, 
written in italics. One small affectation we noticed 
and were puzzled by, the partial disguise of well-known 
a attempted in ‘‘ William James” and ‘ John 
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‘*The Pest.” By W. Teignmouth Shore. London: Long. 
1908. 6s. 

The thesis of this book—so far, at least, as any is 
discoverable—is, that an utterly depraved person is a 
social pest. Granted: the proposition is as self-evident 
as that bluebottles buzz or fire burns. Why, therefore, 
Mr. Shore has seen fit to devote an entire novel to its 
elaboration is matter for perplexity. He may have 
wished, possibly, to outvie a stage heroine of several 
seasons back, ‘‘ The Worst Woman in London”; or 
he may have been actuated by a sincere desire to 
promote the cause of morality. Thatis his secret. To 
us the value of his book appears a minus quantity. 
In common with several other specimens of recent 
fiction, it serves to recall Lord Melbourne’s historic 
question, ‘‘ Why can’t you let it alone?” But that is 
what some writers cannot do, it seems. 


‘The Imbeciles.” By L. Lockhart Lang. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 

A malade imaginaire, who has played with every 
kind of health fad, makes up his mind to return as far 
as possible to the conditions of prehistoric life. Ac- 
cordingly he takes an island off the west coast of 
Scotland and transports thither his long-suffering wife, 
his pretty sister, and an oddly assorted house party, 
all vowed to dress in hides and live on the creatures 
they can snare or spear. But the sister keeps a steam- 
launch in the baekground, laden with modern food, 
and so no one starves to death. Mr. Lang gets out of 
the situation most of the fun that it affords, and 
generally avoids the farcical banalities that might sug- 
gest themselves. There is a little flirtation, some 
amusing chatter, and a general air of high spirits. 


‘*Craven Fortune.’ By Fred M. White. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1908. 6s. 

This sensational story makes no claims to be taken 
seriously, but the author shows ingenuity in unravelling 
a tangled plot. If a young doctor had not lost at 
bridge more than he could afford, his fiancée would not 
have put herself into the position of being accused of 
murder. We have not quite discovered the motives 
of the scoundrels who commit various crimes in the 
course of the book, but, as the mysterious stranger 
who in the end bowls them out evidently knows all 
about it, we need not complain. One or two factors 
— in fiction of this sort are introduced with some 
skill. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“George Sand and Her Lovers.” By Francis Gribble. 
Nash. 1907. 15s. net. 

Mr. Gribble has told the remarkable story of George Sand’s 
amours and liaisons in a vivacious and well-written narrative of 
close upon four hundred pages. It is not a memoir, but in a 
sense a chronique scandaleuse of the irregular sexual relations 
of a very distinguished woman from the time of her unhappy 
marriage with a boorish debauchee through the periods when 
in succession she was the mistress of Sandeau, De Musset, 
Chopin and several others. Mr. Gribble is very satirical on 
the British prudery with which these episodes in George Sand’s 
life have been presented in English biographies ; and it must 
be confessed that Mr. Gribble does not err on the side of 
reticence. He defends himself from the possible charge of 
“ grubbing up old scandals” with the plea that it is on material 
left by George Sand herself, with the intention of its being 
published, that his account is based. Even so, we question the 
taste which has made use of some of the material. One letter 
especially, in which George Sand discloses what Mr. Gribble 
calls “the secrets of the alcove” as she might have done to a 
medical attendant, we cannot read without an uneasy feeling 
‘that its reproduction is a concession to an unhealthy curiosity. 
The best chapter in the book, if we are to take it seriously at 
all as a study of George Sand’s character, is the first, which 
‘traces the family of George Sand (otherwise Mlle. Lucie Dupin) 
from Frederick Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, and Marshal 
Saxe, the hero of Fontenoy, his natural son; her female 
ancestors being mostly “daughters of the people” and 
courtesans. George Sand’s “ heredity” came out unmistakably, 
both in her genius and her Bohemianism. Mr. Gribble refers, 
of course, to the well-known comparison of George Eliot with 
George Sand ; but nothing could be more unlike the irregularity 
of George Eliot than the irregularities of George Sand. Mr. 
‘Gribble prefers the frankness of George Sand to the pretences 
of George Eliot ; but George Sand was after all essentially the 
courtesan, except that she was not meretricious. Her loves 
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really were a stimulus to her genius, and none of her alliances 
were without fruit on her intellectual development and on her 
literary work. Her lovers were her victims probably more 
than she was theirs ; and she had done with them before they 
had done with her. The story is not edifying, but it is amusing ; 
and Mr. Gribble tells it with a frank cynicism which is not 
inappropriate. The life in the Latin Quarter and George 
Sand’s associates there are full of interesting incident and 
character. 


‘* Rachel Gurney of The Grove.’ By Sir Alfred E. Pease, Bart. 
London: Headley. 18s. 6d. net. 

Sir Alfred Pease’s book is beautiful externally and internally. 
It is an édition de luxe without ostentation, of an elegant 
simplicity without affectation. Its heroine, if the word is not 
too vulgar for the sweet young Quakeress, is Rachel, a 
daughter of Joseph Henry Gurney, of The Grove, Norwich, one 
of the three Gurney brothers of Earlham, of whom Augustus 
Hare wrote in “ The Gurneys of Earlham”. The Gurney family, 
as everyone knows, is one of the greatest representative families 
of Quakerism ; and in this book we get delightful glimpses of 
what Quakerism was in the early part of the nineteenth 
century in a Quaker family at once rich and refined. Sir 
Alfred Pease says, “I have put this little book together as a 
small tribute of homage to the old spirit of family communion, 
and to the inward and spiritual grace that belonged to a 
bygone, for the sake of a new generation. This last knows 
nothing even of white-capped old Quaker ladies living in an 
atmosphere of mingled lavender and heaven, nor of a certain 
beauty and exquisiteness that called forth tenderness”. And the 
charm of “lavender and heaven” and the delightful femininity 
of young girls in an atmosphere of pietism and quietism make 
of these letters and records very beautiful reading. Of these 
Quaker girls, maidens and matrons, there are many portraits in 
colours. It is a book gay, tender, pathetic, and sad; the 
“story of a short life”, of which one says with Sir Alfred 
Pease, “I am glad that Rachel died so young, and that she 
will ever be so though born one hundred and thirteen years 
ago”. One is tempted to say that this is one of those perfect 
biographies of which there are so very few. 


“ Abraham Lincoln.” By H. B. Binns. London: 
and Co. 1907. 4s. 6d. net. 

No biography of Lincoln could be otherwise than interesting, 
but the time has surely arrived when a truce may be called to 
the making of books about him. He was undoubtedly a great 
man who carried the United States safely through a formidable 
crisis. Had he lived longer it is possible that the settlement 
of the South after the war might have been concluded on 
much safer lines than it ultimately was. But the historian 
will hardly write him down as an amalgam of Lord Chatham 
and General Gordon, as it seems most of his biographers 
desire. Perhaps this may be due, so far as English writers 
are concerned, to a feeling that we were not just to him 
during his life. The time, however, has surely come to con- 
sider him with a dispassionate judgment. He was a great, 
though often vulgar, orator, and had splendid courage, but he 
was no saint and an execrable administrator. His policy was 
an opportunist one. Mr. Binns indicates that he considers 
the America of to-day, regarded as Lincoln’s monument, as by 
no means a credit to its founder. There is, he points out, in 
the North a vast “ permanent class of hired labourers ”, which 
he boasted did not exist. We may add that the inequalities 
of wealth and poverty are greater than in any other State. If 
Lincoln really cherished the ideals he professed, then his 
methods must have been wrong. Mr. Binns has evidently 
taken great pains to sift his facts, and has given a very full 
picture of Lincoln’s life before he became President. The 
portraits of Lincoln are numerous and well reproduced, but we 
could have exchanged two or three of these for some of his 
contemporaries—e.g. Douglas, Jefferson Davis. 


‘*Woman and the Wise.” By G. F. Monkshood. 
Greening. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Monkshood, who made a hit with a previous book called 
“Woman and the Wits”, has in this volume collected and 
arranged a large number of passages from literature and 
journalism concerning women. Save for a clever saying from 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette” one could dispense quite easily with 
the newspaper cuttings, and it seems a pity Mr. Monkshood 
has brought them in, for some of his selections from English 
literature are very good. He draws from, among others, F. W. 
Newman, who is always well worth reading on this subject. 
Mr. Monkshood draws also from Alexis de Tocqueville, who 
declared that were he asked “to what cause I think the 
singular prosperity and the increasing strength of the people 
ought principally to be attributed, I should reply, To the 
superiority of woman”. Unfortunately Mr. Monkshood does 
not tell us what people are here referred to—whether French 
or American. We wonder F. W. Newman, by the way, has 
not been quoted by believers in the franchise for women. But 
the “ Insufferable ” brigade would probably find him too tame. 
As for the masculine woman, she seems to have done wonders 
in war a century and a half since. Mrs. Christian Davies 
(“ Mother Ross”) served as a foot-soldier and dragoon in 
several campaigns under William II]. and later Marlborough. 
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She handled arms with a skill and strength rarely shown by 
the other sex. Queen Anne made her a Chelsea pensioner. 
But she was a model wife too, and we are told that, her 
husband being taken ill, “she would sit up with him at nights, 
by which she contracted a cold that carried her off in four 
days”. 

‘The Clyde.” Painted by Mary Y. and J. Young Hunter. Described 

by Neil Munro. London: Black. 1907. 20s. net. 

It is Glasgow’s boast, says Mr. Munro in his introduction, 
that she made the Clyde, but, as he points out subsequently, 
the Clyde has been Glasgow’s highway to fortune. If the Clyde 
were nothing more than the twenty miles of busy river on 
which Glasgow stands the boast would hold good. But the 
Clyde, as those who have never had the good fortune to dis- 
cover for themselves may learn from Mr. Munro’s chapters 
and the sixty or seventy coloured sketches, has attractions very 
different in kind from those supplied by industry and com- 
merce. “To the world which knows her not but onlyas a 
name on maps, shipping lists and bills of lading, the Clyde, I 
fear, will ever be a drudge of commerce, a scullerymaid of 
Glasgow, yet we who know her truly must sigh to have her so 
misunderstood and grudge a little the purely adventitious 
honours of the Tweed, whose fame is not a consequence of 
her natural features, but of human association and the hypnotic 
influence of genius.” Glasgow intervenes as it were between 
the river proper and the Firth of Clyde which the American 
John Burroughs said was “ Europe abridged and assorted and 
passed before you in the space of a few hours”. Mr. Munro 
writes with his enthusiasm well in hand, and the illustrations 
are more pleasing than is always the case in this class of book. 


Airships Past and Present.’ By A. Hildebrandt. London: 
Constable. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book gives a clear and readable account of all the more 
notable - inventions in ballooning and in airship construction. 
It deals with ballooning as a sport, also with ballooning photo- 
graphy, and with the use of carrier-pigeons by aeronauts. 
Mr. Hildebrandt’s notes on this last subject are really useful 
and informing. Carrier-pigeons released at a great height will 
rarely venture at first to pierce the cloud-banks beneath. They 
will fly round and round till they are gradually forced to drop 
to lower regions of the air through exhaustion. At a height 
of a hundred yards the carrier-pigeon is supposed to be able 
to see about twenty-two miles. Mr. Hildebrandt’s theory is 
that they use the sun a good deal in finding their way. 


‘*Heroes and Heroines of Russia: Builders of a New Common- | 


wealth.” By Jaakoff Prelooker. London: Simpkin. 1908. 
10s. net. 

This is merely a bundle of badly written uninteresting stories, 
thrown together anyhow, of Russian political assassins. It is 
hardly worth even a reference. A glorification of political 
murder, its appearance, coincident with the Portuguese assas- 
sinations, is opportune! It may indeed serve as an antidote to 
the propaganda it would stimulate ; for certainly on us the 
effect of the book is to produce only a strong repugnance for 
these “heroes and heroines”. It is remarkable, if we may 
trust the photographs, what unpleasant and bad faces most of 
them have. 


REPRINT. 
‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell.’’ Edited with Notes 


| 


by J. Logie Robertson. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, — 


1908. 2s. 

We somewhat sympathise with Mr. Robertson’s complaint 
that Campbell is neglected to-day. He wrote some terrible 
lines—such as “The sunshine spreads a horizontal smile ”— 
and we cannot find much enthusiasm in ourselves for “ The 


‘Pleasures of Hope” or for “ Gertrude of Wyoming”. They 


are middling ; and there is no time to turn to middling poetry 
to-day-though there seems to be plenty of time to waste on 
minor poetry. But Campbell’s patriotic and national poems 
are really fine. There is the salt of the sea in them, and there 
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is deep-seated passion. Many people, moreover, who are well 
aware that Campbell’s verses 
“The more we live more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ” 


are not fine poetry, can recognise their true feeling and 
humanity. They are, after the patriotic poems, perhaps the 
most valuable verses which Campbell wrote. “ Hohenlinden” is 
rhetorical perhaps, but its thunder is real. There are not many 
better battle pieces in the language. On the whole Campbell 
deserves a high place among the second class of poets because 
of his national poems. Mr. Robertson edits and introduces 
‘him well. 


LAW BOOKS. 


“The Law and Custom of the Constitution.” By Sir William R. 
Anson. Vol. II. Third Edition. London: Clarendon Press. 
1907. 10s. 6d. net. 

If the British Constitution were more perfect than it is, as no 
illiterate elector would be allowed to vote, so no member of 
Parliament would be allowed to take his seat until he had 
passed an examination in Sir William Anson’s “Law and 
Custom of the Constitution”. The same rule really ought to 
be applied to all writers on politics. Three editions within 
fifteen years show only some approximation to this ideal, but 
there would have been so many as to make Sir William and 
his publishers rich beyond the dreams of avarice if the persons 
mentioned were to take the hint from having heard the author 
quoted against himself in the House of Commons. This second 
volume, of the three which will form the new edition, treats of 
the Crown ; and amongst less important alterations the chapter 
on the Councils of the Crown has been considerably enlarged, 
and fresh light is thrown on the beginnings of Cabinet govern- 
ment at the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries. But the new edition is required because 
the book is out of print, and not for new minutiz of the Con- 
stitution, though the law student must look out for them at the 
examinations. 


International Law. By John Westlake. Part II.: War. 
bridge University Press. 1907. 9s. net. 

This is the second part of Professor Westlake’s treatise on 
International Law dealing with the state of war, as the previous 
volume, published in 1904, treated of peace. It is learned, 
sound, judicious, and a safe guide in matters where there is a 
special danger of mistaking and confounding what a theorist 
may think ought to be with what may be regarded as estab- 
lished and acknowledged by the international conscience and 
usage. Foreign jurists may take it as representative of the 
English point of view in which law students are being trained 
in our universities and law schools. As a text-book it is a 
model, neither too copious nor too compressed. The book 
has been delayed by the desire of Professor Westlake to pre- 
sent the results of the Hague Conference. This he has done 
in his last chapter, and he enables us to see by comparison 
with his previous statement of the laws of war how very little 
the Conference has done to affect them substantially. On the 
point of the declaration of war, for example, Professor West- 
lake, referring to his previous pages, shows that the Conference 
has made no advance. We seem to detect a tone of irony in 
the sedate sentence that the balance of convenience is on the 
side of keeping the old law distinct from discussions and 
amendments the full effect of which, and even to some extent 
their general acceptance, time will be required to appreciate. 


**Collective Ownership.” By C. T. Carr. Cambridge University 
Press. 1907. 5s. net. 

With this treatise Mr. Carr was the winner of the Yorke 
Prize Essay for 1905. He has collected and discussed much 
curious and technical learning on a branch of law which forms 
an ill-defined territory between common law and equitable 
doctrines. His treatment is limited to those forms of collective 
ownership which do not fall under the law of corporations or 
of trusts. Thus it shows how in such relationships as husband 
and wife, partnerships and part-ownerships, the theory of the 
law is so uncertain that the many puzzling questions they raise 
can hardly be answered on principle. The result is that many 
of the points are not allowed to come to decision, but are 
prudently anticipated by special contracts. But for academic 
purposes the subject is well chosen, and young lawyers may 
follow Mr. Carr’s disquisition of its intricacies with intellectual 
pleasure and profit. 


“*The Law of Money-Lenders and Borrowers.” By C. Grenville 
Alabaster. London: Stevens and Sons. 1908. 6s. 

Though the Money-Lenders Act was passed so recently as 
‘1900 more than sixty cases have been decided under it. This 
is not bad even for a modern Act of Parliament. The clue is 
to be found in a certain judicial utterance quoted by Mr. 
Alabaster: “ There has been only one judge who could have, 
to the satisfaction of anyone, understood this statute ; that was 
King Solomon. If ever there was another it was, I think, 
Sancho Panza.” Mr. Alabaster disclaims either the wisdom or 
the wit of the one or the other, but he has certainly done all 
that could be done by lucid arrangement and comment and by 


Cam- 


reference to all the decisions to explain what the law is so far as 
it has been discovered. Money-lenders in their hours of relaxa- 
tion may amuse themselves and improve their minds with it ; 
would-be borrowers may be advised to read it as a warning ; 
lawyers will find it a very handy and useful book of reference. 


“The Weights and Measures Acts, 1878 to 1904.” By W. Eric 
Bousfield. London: Stevens and Sons. 1907. 6s. 

The Act of 1878 is the Act which consolidated and repealed 
all the Acts relating to weights and measures passed since the 
reign of Edward III. The Act of 1904 is that introduced by 
Mr. W. R. Bousfield K.C. into the House of Commons im 1896, 
which for the first time made weights and measures uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom. An enormous body of 
regulations was subsequently framed under this Act by a 
Board of Trade Committee of scientific experts possessed of 
most curious knowledge, of which Mr. Bousfield was chairman. 
One does not realise until these regulations are read what 
manifold precautions have to be taken to obtain accuracy in 
measuring instruments and honesty in those who use them, nor 
how much science and ability are devoted to both objects. 
Even though we remember that from the earliest times weights 
and measures have been of historical importance in States we 
were not prepared to find the subject so interesting as Mr. 
Eric Bousfield’s collection of statutes and regulations and his 
notes show them to be. For ali local authorities and adminis- 
trators of the Acts the book is a complete guide. Mr. W. R. 
Bousfield writes a valuable preface to it. 


‘*The Companies Act 1907 and the Limited Partnerships Act 
1907.” By E. Amphlett Whitehouse and Arthur C. T. Veasey. 
London: ‘‘ Law Times” Office. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 

The authors have printed the Companies Act 1907 and in 
parallel columns the sections of previous Acts altered and 
affected by it, with annotations. Their work will be found very 
convenient for reference by all who have to do with company 
law. The Limited Partnerships Act is an almost solitary 
instance we should say of legislation de novo. Untii this Act 
partnerships en commandite have not been permitted in our 
law. They bear a resemblance to companies with limited 
liability, inasmuch as the liability of certain members may in 
future be limited to the amount of their capital in the partner- 
ship. The material is scant for comment and note at present, 
but if the system becomes popular future decisions will doubt- 
less be numerous. 


‘The Merchant Shipping Acts.’ By Robert Temperley, Hubert 
Stuart Moore and Alfred Bucknill. Second Edition. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1907. 30s. 

The Merchant Shipping Act 1906, which is known familiarly 
as Lloyd George’s Act, made so many important alterations 
in the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 that a second edition of 
this very practical book became necessary. The first edition 
was prepared by Mr. Temperley when the Act of 1894, which 
consolidated all the previous legislation on the subject from 
the time of Edward II., had recently been passed. That Act 
contained 748 sections, the new Act contains 83, and besides 
this there are three other Acts which were passed in the 
interval. In an appendix the rules, orders and regulations 
that have been made under the Acts occupy two hundred and 
fifty pages, the index one hundred and thirty-two; and as all 
the Acts are printed in extenso, and each section is annotated 
with cases and cross-references to other sections, it will be easily 
understood how the volume runs to more than nine hundred 
pages. It is a somewhat novel feature that Mr. Temperley 
when he produced the first edition was at the Bar, but is now a 
solicitor, while his second edition is published with the 
collaboration of two members of the Bar whose names are 
guarantees of expertise in shipping matters. 


For this Week’s Books see page 214, 
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MENTAL or PHYSICAL FATIGUE, 


When brain or body is weary the digestive pow kened and dis- 
taste for ordina' food is often experienced. pe the 
Allenburys” DIET is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, easily 
digested and assimilated and speedily restorative. Thus it helps the system 
The  Allenburys DIET can be made i 
e i i 
pa. ws can le in a minute by the addition of 
IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 
A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “ Allenburys ” DIET is for Aputts and is quite distinct from the 
well-known ** ALLENBURYS” FOODS FOR INFANTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS from the Principal 
’ Collections of Note. 


Numerous Examples of Works by Modern Artists. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PROCESSES OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many 
of the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Works, &c. 

For Limited Editions the Autotype Processes of Book Illustrations are 
ch x than any existing methods of Block Reproductions, and yield 
infinitely superior results. 


Inquiries are Invited from those requiring Book Illustrations 
of the very highest quality. 


SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, tondon, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s. Acid Phosphate’ 


supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS SEEDS 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE for 1908 contains a Select List of all the best 
Seeds for securing a supply of Vegetables *‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive 
List of the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden 
always gay ; also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, 
and Exhibitors, Sent Post /’ree on application. 

Barr’s Collections of VEGETABLE : EEDS, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/~ 
Barr’s Collections of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 
30/-, 42/-, & 63/-. Full particulars on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Offices—FENCHURCH AVENUE, Lonpon. 


For P. e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, SCIATICA, 


THE 

“DROITWICH CURE” 
AT HOME 
BY USING 


A 28-lb. Bag 
delivered free any address— 
London, 2/-; Country, 2/8. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
(Dept. B.) 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


SERVICES. 


P & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. & oO. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at 122 Leadenhall 


spply Street, E.C, or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


RTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind 
in = poe COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPO ARY 
SERVICE. Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required. 
Telephone No. 4865 Central. 
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SECOND EDITION READY TUESDAY NEXT. 28. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM or TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 


By the Right Hon. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Daily Telegraph: “ A book which deserves, and which we hope to see 
attain, the very widest circulation. . . . We should like to see a copy upon the 
table of every working-men's club in the country.” 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: Examin- 
tion of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and Practical Proposals. : 

By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany,” “‘ The Rise 

and Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. Small demy vo. 108. 6d. net. 
[February 20. 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907. 


Crown 8vo. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph: ‘ Mr. Harrison has always about him something of an 
infectious enthusiasm. Alike to those who know Switzerland and to those who 
do not, we would cordially commend this very pleasant little volume.” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. tem 


SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY. 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury, in Blackwood's Magazine, says: “A 
remarkable and deeply interesting book ... It gives a splendid example of a 
noble, manly, and unselfish life.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By LADY GROVE. With a Portrait. 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, NOW READY. 
Daily Chronicle: “‘ Lady Grove is always entertaining. She discourses 


with wit and wisdom, for she has a merry if sub-acid humour, and she has 
cultivated the habit of thought.” . 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “‘ Lonewood Corner,” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 58, net. | #cbruary 18. 
The Saturday Review, noticing the first edition, said: ‘‘ We know ‘ Idle- 
hurst’ very well, and we know sundry other bits of John Halsham’s work. 
*Idlehurst ’ is one of the most beautiful idylls in English.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
SEAS BETWEEN: or. Called to the East and 
Claimed by the West. By ANNIE M. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


RUPERT BRETT. The Story of a Modern 


Experiment. By HARRY FORRESTER. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, ss. 
SIGN POSTS FOR CHILDREN. By A 


GRANDMOTHER, with a Preface by the BisHor or GLasGow AND 
Ga.toway. Illustrated by Miss E. A. less. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. By 


E. MARY DIXON. A Volume of Sketches, Fairy Stories, and Short 
Tales written for Boys and Girls. 


Crown 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. A Lecture 


delivered at_the Richmond Athenwum, Surrey, on November 18, 1997, by 
the Rev. ASTLEY COOPER. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. od. 


THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, and other Poems. 


By SIDNEY SAMSON. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
ON OFFICERS. 


See February Sth issue. 


Published every FRIDAY in time for the Indian Mail. 


Price 6d. 
Offices : 22 EssEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Reminiscences of Albert Pell (Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Thomas Mackay). Murray. 155. net. 

Lord Nelson (Edited by Owen Ellison); John Constable (M. Y. 
Bankart) ; Richard Wagner (Edith Robarts). Sisley’s. 6d. net 
each. 

FICTION 


A Poppy Show (H. B. Marriott Watson); The Young Columbine 
(Dorothea Deakin). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Rodwell (Valentina Hawtrey). Murray. 6s. 

Beatrix of Clare (John Reed Scott). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Radford Shone (Headon Hill). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Brotherhood of Wisdom (Frances J. Armour). 
ham. 6s. 

The Crime in the Alps (Gertrude Warden). 


Brown, Lang- 
White. 6s. 


HIsTORY 
The Itinerary of John Leland in or about the Years 1535-1543. 


Parts IV. and V. (Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith). Bell. 
12s. net. 

A Ilistory of the Jews in England (Albert M. Hyamson). Chatto 
and Windus. 45. 6d. net. 

NATURAL HIsTORY 
The Case for the Goat (Home Counties). Routledge. 35. 6d. 
REPRINTS 
The Black Death of 1348 and 1349 (Francis Aidan Gasquet). Bell. 


6s. net. 
Embroidery ; or, The Craft of the Needle (W. G, Paulson Townsend). 

Truslove and Hanson. 3s. 6d. net. 
La Mare au Diable (George Sand). Bell. 


THEOLOGY 
The Saviour of the World. Vol. I. The Holy Infancy (Charlotte M, 


55. net. 


Mason). Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
The Congo and Coasts of Africa (Richard Harding Davis). Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


New Zealand Revisited (Sir John Eldon Gorst). Sir Isaac Pitman. 


12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
The Dynasts (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Duchess of Padua (Oscar Wilde). Methuen. 125. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anglo-Portuguese Alliance and Coast Defence, The (General J. E. De 
Moraes Sarmento). Rees. 55. net. 

Chats on Violoncellos (Olga Kacster). Werner Laurie. 35. 6d. net. 

English Catalogue of Books for 1907, The. Sampson Low. 6s. 

Formation of Character (Rev. J. B. S. Watson). Allenson. 1s. 6d. net. 

Frederic William Maitland: Two Lectures (A. L. Smith). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Japanese Nation in Evolution, The (William Elliot Griffis). 
Harrap. 6s. 


Leaves from a Life. Nash. tos. 6d. net. 

Lords of the Ghostland, The (Edgar Saltus). Werner Laurie, 
35. 6d. net. 

Modernism: a Record and Review (A. Leslie Lilley). Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 6s. net. 


Mothers in Israel (J. S. Fletcher). Murray. 6s. 

Scandinavian ()uestion, The (William Barnes Steveni), 3s. 6d. net; 
My Life in the Open (Will H. Ogilvie), Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Unforegone Conclusions (Lady Gordon); The World’s Awakening 
(Navarchus). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, each. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The Estate Magazine, 
6d. ; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20. ; The Organiser, 6¢. ; The 
Architectural Review, Is. ; L’Art et les Artistes, 377. 


THE GEORGE MEREDITH 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


Ali admirers of the great Novelist should read the Monograph 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


An Essay towards Appreciation. 
BY 
WALTER JERROLD, 
in the *‘ English Writers of To-Day” Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. With a Portrait of George Meredith. 


London: GREENING & CO., LTD.; and all Booksellers. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘The Veil of the Temple,” 
‘* Property and Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* We have not met with a more able statement of the points at issue, and every- 
one should read the book, whether he is an opponent or a defender of Socialistic 
theories. By this book Mr. Mallock resumes the position he held twenty years ago 
as one of the shrewdest thinkers and most lucid writers in our midst.” 

Sheffield Independent. 


FIVE NEW 6/-- NOVELS. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


[AN MACLAREN’S LAST WORK. 
First Editio:: nearly exhausted. Second Impression in the Press. 


‘* This novel will surely be accounted one of his best. It is a stirring, splendidly 
told tale. ... A grand historical novel. ... Is likely to rank as one of Ian 
Maclaren’s greatest successes.”— Daily Telegraph. 

**It is good, honest, stirring romance, and one of the best tales ever told by the 
late Ian Maclaren. A story of strong and stirring incident, written with a swinging 
style which carries one through to the finish.”— 77 inne. 

**A historical novel into which Ian Maclaren put his very soul. This is Ian 
Maclaren’s triumph.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE SILVER ZONE. 


A Hindu Novel. By KATHLEEN P. EMMETT (Mrs. Foley) 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


CAROLINE. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of ‘‘ Iligh Treason,” &c. 


“The book is written throughout with firmness and delicacy. The characters 
are handled with much skill. . . . ‘Caroline’ is unusually strong, tender, well 
proportioned, and i: every sense artistic.” —Liverpool Post. 

** The portrait is an excellent piece of work . . . a charming story, with plenty 
of brisk typical incident.”—Shefield Independent. 


RODWELL. 


By Miss V. HAWTREY, Author of ‘ Suzanne.” 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ‘ Daniel Quayne,” ‘*The Ivory 
God,” 


OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 


An Account of the Life of George, Earl Macartney, with Extracts 
from his Letters and the Narrative of his Experiences in China as 
told by Himself, 1737-1806. By Mrs. HELEN H. ROBBINS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
ALBERT PELL, 


Sometime M.P. for South Leicestershire. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
THOMAS MACKAY, Editor of the ‘ Life of Samuel Smiles,” 
&c. With an Appreciation by the Right Hon. JAMEs Bryce, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


From Notes and Letters selected by Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey. 
Edited by Mrs. JOHN LYSTER. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


This book is a history of three generations of Englishwomen ; Barbarina, Lady 
Dacre, well-known in social, literary, and artistic circles during the first half of the 
last century / her daughter, Mrs. Sullivan ; and her grand-daughter, Lady Grey. 
It covers a period of about 100 years, and includes many reminiscences and 
unpublished letters from Fanny Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Lynedoch, 
Mr. “ Bobus ” Smith, and other people of interest and note. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 


(MRS. BISHOP). 


By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. With Portraits, Maps and other 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR, 1878-1880. 


Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, India. 
Abridged Official Account. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 2!Is. net. 

‘* Will be eagerly read by all interested in the preservation of our Indian Empire, 
and by none more carefully than British Officers. . ... The book is founded on the 
best possible information, and the maps and illustrations are quite good. There are 
valuable appendices." 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


2nd Impression. Now Ready. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS 
SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Two vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


PUNCH.--“‘ A shrewd observer, a delightful vaconteur, en- 
dowed with the gift of retentive memory, Sir Henry’s ‘ Rambling 
Recollections’ rank among the most interesting books of the still 
young year.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 


IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of ‘Manchu and Muscovite,” ‘* The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” ‘*The Truce in the East.’ With numerous 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Weale’s new book is a storehouse of fresh knowledge 
about the later developments in the Far East, and no student of Asiatic affairs 
can afford to ignore it.” 


THE NEW FRONTIER WAR. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TIRAH, 


1897—98. 
By Lieut.-General H. D. HUTCHINSON. 
With Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* Contains the latest account of the country and tribes in question, 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “ The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ All those who have lived both in the East and the 
West, and especially those who are versed in our own social questions, will at 
once allow that for the great majority of the working classes the superiority of 
Western civilisation is a doubtful point. And in the domain of thought as 
applied to the conduct of life no serious student would deny the importance 
of Eastern influence. And from this double point of view Mr. Fielding Hall's 
contribution to our knowledge is of great value and interest. The book deserves 


careful study.” 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART. 


THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the 


Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. Part III. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published, Parts I. and II. 4s. 6d. net each. 


IS MARS HABITABLE? 


A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, ‘“*«MARS AND ITS CANALS,” 
with an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of “‘ The Young People.” Extra crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* This thoughtful, cultivated, and delicately 
written study.” 


THE INQUISITION OF THE 
SPANISH DEPENDENCIES. 


Sicily—Naples—Sardinia—Milan—The Canaries—Mexico 
—Peru—New Granada. By HENRY CHARLES LEA, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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SALES BY AUOTION. 


TERRA-COTTA AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL bv AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Stra W.C., on TUESDAY, Fesrvary 18, at One o'clock precisely, AN- 

TIOUITIES, CHINA, &c.—a Collection of Vessels in Ancient Glass; Terra- 

Cotta Figures and Vases ; Gold Ornaments; varied Objects in Bronze, Silver. 

Bone, &c. ; Bead Necklaces, discovered in Excavations at Kertch ; a few pieces of 
Oriental Porcelain ; Roman Lamps in Bronze and Terra-Cotta, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING ANOTHER PORTION OF 
THE LIBRARY OF JOHN CRESSWELL, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ty AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Fesrvuary 20, and Following Day, at One 
o'clock’ precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including another Portion of 
the Library of John Cresswell, Esq., Heaton, Newcastle- -on-Tyne ; the Property 
of Ed. St. John Brenon, Esyq. ; and others, comprising First Editions of the 
‘Writings of Modern Authors ; Old Medical Books : a Series of Books with Wood- 
cuts by Thomas Bewick ; Modern Italian Topographical Works ; Examples of the 
Aldine and Elzevir Presses, &ec.; Dante, “ Divina Commedia,” with Two En- 
gravings after Botticelli, 1481 ; Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685 ; ral * Illustra- 
tions of British Ornithology,” 2 vols. folio and 2 vols. 8vo., 1833-4, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUARLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, THE PROPERTY 
OF FREDERIC ANDREW INDERWICK, Esq., K.C., deceased. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Fepruary 27, and Following Day, at One o'clock 

recisely, GREEK COINS in Gold and Silver, of Italy, Sicily, Greece, &c. ; 

ROMAN COINS of Consular and Imperial Issues, in Goid, Silver, and Bronze ; 

ANCIENT BRITISH and ENGLISH COINS in Gold and Silver; ANGLO- 

GALLIC and wy ang COINS, Coin Cabinets, Books, &c., the Property of 

the Herrn R—— N—, of Hamburg, and of the late Frederic Andrew Inderwick 

Esq., K.C. ; and the he COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and ENGLISH 

COINS. Tradesmen's Tokens and Town Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
formed by Dr. G. C. F.R.N.S. 

viewed two days prior 
Catalogues fen he had. Illustrated copies 1s. each. 


H. SOTHERAN & BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED os Value AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooxMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
Telep : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


A Page of 
Problems 
and 
Prizes 


For Literary People, together 
with many other interesting 
features, including Literary and 
General Articles, Book Reviews, 


“F.C. 


Cartoons 


Short Stories, Survey of the 
Week, Motley Notes, Bridge, 


Chess, Photography, Nature 
and Science, &c., &c., every 
week in 
|The Saturday 
Westminster, 
One Penny Weekly. By _ post 


6s. 6d. (United Kingdom) and 
8s. 8d. (Abroad) for 12 months. 
Offices: Tudor Street, London, 


4th Impression. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


The book, now recognised as the Standard work on 

the game, sells continuously. To every Bridge 
player there must come moments of doubt— 
doubt as to rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE 
always be at hand for purposes of consultation. 
The title ** Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 


to practice. 


the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it ts Bridge for Saturday play 
only ; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Whenever and however it is played, the Referee 
zs one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book ts published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send $s. 3d. to the 


Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE CROWN. 


The Court and County 
Families 


Newspaper. 


This week’s issue, in addition to the usual literary and 
artistic features, contains: 


FOUR SPECIAL —. ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


THE LISBON TRAGEDY. 


. By an Eye They aimed 
well, the Brigands.” 


. King Carlos’ Last Letter to a French 
Lady. 

Ill. The Stricken Queen. 

IV. Notable Assassinations. 


Next week (Feb. 22), THE MACEDONIAN PERIL. 


THE CROWN, Is. weekly. 


Of all Newsagents and Bookstails. 


Offices: 35 Sackville Street, London, w. 
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THE WIZARDRY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In a recent speech before the members of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Walter Scott Club” 
Mr. Georce WynpbuHam said that Scott's “achievement as an artist is that he appealed 
to the general feelings of mankind by truth, wonder and charm. Perhaps his strongest 
charm is woven by his unexpected reconciliations—of the lawyer and outlaw, of the 
servant and master, of the Jacobite and Hanoverian, of Scotland and England, of 
‘ Time long past’ and ‘ To-day.’ ” 

“Read every word,” advised Ruskin. ‘“ While the language in which Scott wrote 
endures, while the human nature to which he addressed himself exists,” says Mr. A. C. 
SwinburNE, “there can be no end of the delight, the thanksgiving, and the honour 
with which men will salute, aloud or in silence, the utterance or the remembrance 


of his name.” 


HOLYROOD EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Scott’s Novels have appeared in every form, from the adztzon de /uxe down to the 
cheapest reprint. The Hotyroop Epirion is well printed, well bound, and contains 
both coloured and black and white Illustrations. The price per volume works out at 3s, 
It is a marvel of cheapness, and will be a welcome addition to any library which has not 
a complete Edition already. 

The Hotyroop Epition contains all Scort’s introductions and notes without 
a Among important features of this Edition are its glossaries and indexes. 

here is a 


Glossary and an Index to every Novel, 


and the last volume contains also 


A large and comprehensive General Index 


to the whole of the novels. The value of these glossaries and indexes can hardly be 
over-estimated. Scott is not difficult to read, but he uses many words peculiar to 
Scottish dialects, and he often makes allusions which may puzzle readers whose learning 
is not encyclopedic. His Scottish dialogue is often of the utmost interest in his stories, 
but it needs some interpretation. All difficulties of this sort are removed by the 
Glossaries of Words, Phrases, and Allusions contained in every volume of the HoLyroop 
Epition. The indexes serve an equally useful purpose. They enable us to find at once 
in any novel the place where a particular character is described, or where a particular 
event happens, or where a particular thing is said, or where some little lyric occurs. 

The illustrations have been specially drawn for this edition by the following 
well-known artists :—Byam Suaw, R.I., CLaupE A. SHEPPERSON, WILLIAM Rainey, R.L., 
Gorpvon Browne, R.I., Joun R.I., H. M. Brock, R.1., A. Smit, 
Paut Harpy, T. H. Rosinson, L. Lestic Brooke, Rosert Hore, Warwick GosLe, 
and WaLTER S. STAcry. 

The Horyroop Epition in twenty-five volumes, in dark-green cloth with gold 
design, will be sent on receipt of a first payment of Five Shillings, the remainder 
being payable at the rate of Seven Shillings per month. 


COUPON. 
To the Manager, Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me the Hotyroop Epition oF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 25 Vod/s., 
Jor which I enclose 5s., and agree to pay 7s. per month for ten months. 


Vame 


alddress 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 


A VACANCY will occur at Easter foran ASSISTANT MASTER whose chief 
subject is History. Some experience of teaching is very desirable, but not 
essential. Commencing salary will not be less than £275 per annum, together with 
deferred pay of £80 per annum.—Application is to be made to the HEap Master, 
from whom particulars can be obtained. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1908, will be competed for on 
une 30th and July sst and 2nd. An Orpinary ENTRANCE EXaminaTion will 
held on April 8th at 1.30 p.M.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held for THREE or more SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £20) on MARCH 24-25. 

The inclusive Fees for the School are £69 per annum, and there are Leaving Exhi- 

) my low the School and numerous Exhibitions at Cambridge connected with 
e School. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
prepare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
liminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


_ University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerin, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


H ENDON.—_BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


N ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL, 


OTIVES AND METHODS.—A small and simple 
| Explanatory Booklet published by the CENTRAL STUCK EX- 
CHANGE, Lrp. (established 1393), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free 
to applicants naming this paper. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known Remepy rcr | The mest Valuable Remedy ever 


discovered. 
{ The only Palliative in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. _ TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Diarrhea, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


ofan | 


1/13, 
2/9 & 4/6. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
__ St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 


Hitt, Hampsreap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
_ and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 
the Misses HoLmEs. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
~J EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss HUNT. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose parents 

are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wuire. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY, CAERDYDD. 


Council of the College invites applications for 
the post of PROFESSOR OF GREEK, at the annual salary of £350. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
with testimonials shculd be sent on or before Saturday, May 2, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
February 7, 1908, Regist 
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THE 
| BYSTANDER | 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLtr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


An illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is published on the rsth of each month except when that date falls on a 
Sunday, when it is published on the r4th. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Twopence-halfpenny, to cover postage, addressed to THE MANAGER, 
Offices of the Army & Navy Curonicce (Department S.R), 111 Jermyn Street, 
St. London, S.W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. | 
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The Saturday Review. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6. 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


206 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 
Index, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘‘ British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were 
secured. With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
together with Postal Order for 10/6. 


SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER 


AND 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Six Huvert Herkomrr, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey to the 
Editor of Public Opinion, says on February 11, 1908 : ~ 

‘* Dear S1R,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, PUBLIC 
OPINION, answers a purpose in my life, Although I read a great deal, 1 find it 
impossible to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that is going on around 
-me, which can only be gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that I miss nothing 
which would be of use to me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from 
which I cannot cull some useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the 
suggestions on life that I can get into ni hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION | get to know certain modern authors 
with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and those 1 follow up turther. 
‘Your paper does me the service to point to them. 

“Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for it gives one the 
wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

‘*] wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

“* Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
EVERY FRIDAY, TWOPENCE, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 
The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
papers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities 
which make for religious, political, and social progress. 
PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
Xe sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s, per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 
PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for yy J and General Advertising. Advice, 
i i charge. Replies received. 


Estimates, and all information free 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Meeting of Bovril, Limited, was held on Tuesday at River 
Plate House, the Earl of Arran presiding. 

The Chairman said that it was of particular interest to him to join the Board 
owing to his personal experience of the value of Bovril, both as a food and a 
stimulant, during his military experience in the Soudan and in South Africa. The 
Right Hon. Robert Farquharson, M.D., had resigned owing to considerations of 
health, and the Board had been fortunate in securing the services of Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. Turning to the accounts, the net profit amounted to £139,354, 
or £5,029 less than in the previous year. It was matter for congratulation that the 
sales had been so well maintained in the past year when the very high Bank of 
England rate ruling during the Company's busiest season was remembered. Gross 
profit did not show quite so well, but in addition to the increased cost of beef there 
had also been an advance in the prices of bottles, tins, capsules, wooden cases, 
coal, and other things, the combined effect of these increases tending to reduce the 
figures of both the gross and the net profit. There was a surplus available for 
distribution, after deducting interim dividends and debenture interest, of £76,354. 
Out of this amount the directors proposed a dividend of £13,750 to complete the 
5} per cent. per annum to the preference shareholders, and a dividend of £26,250 
to complete the 7 per cent. per annum to the ordinary shareholders, while a dividend 
of 2 per cent. for the past year on the deferred shares would absorb £15,000. 
Last year nothing was transferred to reserve, but this year it was proposed to add 
£10,000 to it, making it £175,000 in all. The balance carried forward would then 
be £11,854. The Board regretted the cutting down of the Company’s business 
with Australia and South Africa in consequence of the increased import duties in 
those colonies. In Australia the duty had been raised on Bovril, and a new duty 
had been placed upon glass bottles, while in South Africa the duty had been 
increased from 7} per cent. to 22 per cent. The increased tariff had resulted in 
their business in South Africa dropping 33 per cent. as compared with 1906. Every 
step had been taken to secure a reduction in the duties at present in force, and 
the matter now rested in the hands of a special committee appointed by the 
authorities, who were considering the question of tariff revision. In Canada they 
had entered afresh on the upward grade under a manager sent out from the head 
office. The Company had been appointed purveyors of Bovril to the King of 
Spain. The business of Virol continued to develop, and there was a further 
encouraging extension of its general use in the hospitals throughout the country 
Looking back over the eleven years of the Company's existence he found that they 
bad actually earned net profit amounting to £1,5$8,584. He concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and the payment of the dividends recommended. 

Mr. G. Lawson Johnston, in seconding the resolution, said that for nearly twenty 
years Australia had been the favourite source for the supply of their raw material, 
and it was the last place where they had expected to find duties raised against 
them. About three months ago he wrote to the Agent-General of New South 
Wales suggesting that an article which was in part a product of Australia should 
receive special treatment, and he had been advised that his letter had been com- 
municated to the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 

After some discussion concerning the reduced dividend, the motion for the 
adoption of the report and accounts was passed, with two dissentients. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 1. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will’ receive payment on or after FRIDAY, 6th Marcu, 1908, of 
DIVIDEND No, 1 (74 per cent., i.e. 1s. 6d. per Share), after surrender of 
COUPON No. 1, either at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C., or to the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique 
du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

ALL COUPONS presented at the latter address, as well as any presented at 
the London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a 
deduction of 5 per cent. of the amount of the Dividend, on account of French 
Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be 
subject to a deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 
One Shilling in the Pound. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either 
of the Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (SATURDAYS 
EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 7. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after FRIDAY, 6th Marcu, 1908, of DIVIDEND 
No. 7 (74 per cent., i.e. 1s. 6d. per share), after surrender of OUPON No. 7, at 
the London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of One Shilling in the Pound. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and 


wo. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 4s 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Fecap. 4to. 12s. net. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. 

Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 
Vol. II., containing Parts IV. and V., with an Appendix of Extracts 
from Leland’s Collectanea. 

it ts proposed to complete this edition in five volumes, of which 
Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-I11.), price 18s. net, and Vol. /IT. 
(containing the ‘‘ Itinerary in Wales”), price 10s. 6d. net, are 
already published. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6. net. 
THE BLACK DEATH 
OF 1348 AND 1349. 


By the Right Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., Abbot-President 
of the English Benedictines. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 
Publiés sous la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR. 
Small crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 
about 30 in Black and White, 5s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


CEORCE SAND: La Mare au Diable. 


Notice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Illustrations de 
GERTRUDE LEESE. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


A 
CEORGE SAND: Les Maitres Sonneurs. 
Préface d’EMILE FAGUET, de l’Académie Francaise. 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
Post 8vo. with 40 Full-page Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net each. 
20 VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scort. 
WILKIE. By Lorp Ronacp SuTHERLAND-GowER, 

M.A 


GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Eruet Hatsey. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Ciara BELL. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


**The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book- 
buyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”—ATHENZUM. 


3 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
RANKE’S HISTORY +1. POPES 


During the Last Four Centuries. 
Translated by E. FOSTER. 
New and Revised Edition, with considerable Additions. 

*,* This edition has been revised throughout by the latest German 
editions, the chapters on Pius 1X. and the Vatican Council have 
been translated for the first time, and anew and very full Index 
has been added. 

Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


From 1789 to 1814. 
** Mignet’s striking if not wholly impartial history of the Revo- 
lution—perhaps the best short history.” —Atheneum. 


Small post 8vo. 5s. 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Translation. 


By H. A. J. MUNRO. Reprinted from the Final (Fourth) 
Edition. With an Introduction by J. D. DUFF, M.A. 


*.* The latest Catalogue of the Libraries, now 
numbering upwards of 800 volumes in all Depart- 
ments of Literature, will be sent on application. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


““ One of the great books of our own 
time.’’ 


WANDERINGS 
IN ARABIA. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain.” 


With a Portrait and Map. In2vols. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
** One of the classics of travel, our chief authority on Arabia, and one of the rare 
and curious masterpieces of English prose.” —Odserver. 


LEGEND AND FOLKLORE OF 


THE HOLY LAND. By rF E. Hanaver. With an Introduction by 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


ETHICS OF REVOLT. By Dr. 

GREVILLE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A book of essays on subjects of present-day interest. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. With 50 
Illustrations. Leather binding, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 

_A handy popular volume on the work of the well-known circle of English 
painters. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


With a 


[Second Impression. 


REMBRANDT. By G. H. Batpwin 


BROWN. With 46 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO DA 


VINC! AS RECORDED IN HIS NOTE BOOKS. Edited by 
EDWARD McCURDY. Uniform with ‘The Road-mender.” With a 
Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* For the thinker there can be no more delightful book.”"—Daily News. 


GOD’S THOROUGHFARE. By 


ARTHUR BUCKLEY. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


_A way of new dimensions. Peing an investigation made by a Logician, a 
Scientist, and a Theologian in the Forest of Science and other places, resulting in a 
discovery cf New Dimensions, which form a way of being leading to the Spiritual 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 
LABOURER. By GEORGE BOURNE, Author of ‘* The Betteswortl: 
Book.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is a book that deals with a real character, and is in no sense fiction. What 
the author has done is to render a faithful portrait of an old gardener of his who 
is, to lovers of the country, the most interesting acquaintance that it is possible 
to meet. 


The Sfectator says :—‘‘ He [the author] tells his story simply, in its simple 


setting of garden sights and sounds, springing crops, cloudy skies, swelteriag 
sunshine ; and his picture is of the real English peasant labourer.” 


MUIRHEAD AND GERTRUDE BONE’S NOTABLE WORK. 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. By 


GERTRUDE BONE. Illustrated with upwards of 60 Drawings by 
MUIRHEAD BONE, Ordinary Edition, 6s. net; Limited Edition on 
Japanese Vellum (200 copies), 25s. net. 


‘With its gleams of humour, its gentleness, its reverent pity, it is a very tender 
study of country life, written by one who must know that life well, and sees it 
closely linked with the earth that moulds it. The author is fortunate in having for 
interpreter and commentator (rather than illustrator) Mr. Muirhead Hone. In 
these sensitive and tender drawings of fields and farms and their inhabitants, the 
artist takes us far from the towns. [Landscapes and figures alike are full of the 
atmosphere of the story ; thev catch the very spirit of country places, and of tie 
people, unbeautiful save to the sympathetic eye, whose hearts the author lays 
open.” — Times. 

‘* Mrs. Bone’s tale of peasant life is marked by a fine quality of restraint and a 
remarkable simplicity, which make the realism of its tragedy intensely impressive, 


while there is no jarring note to disturb the effect.”—-A theneum. 


THE CRESTED SEAS. By J. B. 
CONNOLLY. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘These West Newfoundland tales, humorous, pathetic, stirring, are all redolent 
of that strange scent that seems to cling to the things of the sea. Perhaps none is 
more characteristic than the story called ‘The Blasphemer,’ in which Mr. James 
Connolly reflects so perfectly the sailor’s religious sense—his belief in the super- 
natural.” —G/ode. 


RACHEL CHALFONT: @ Novel. By 


SOPHIE COLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


ISLE RAVEN: a Romance. By Owen 
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